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I can put more Live Power into that 
tank of yours, Mr. Brown 


/ 


oe getting more Live Power for your 
money in STANDARD RED CROWN SUPERFUEL 








3 FINE MOTOR OILS 


iso-Vis “D”’: Resists the formation of 
sludge in your crankcase. A premium 
quality oil at non-premium price. 


Polarine: A completely distilled 
motor oil of great popularity. The best 
medium-priced motor oul, 


Stanolind: A dependable low-priced 


oil. Safe for your motor. 


Other Standard Oil Products for the Farm 


Delivered to your door by your 
Standard Oil Agent 


Polarine Greases « Polarine Transmission Oil 
Polarine Flushing Oil + Stanolex No.1 + Superla 
Cream Separator Oil « New Bovinol « Mica 
Axle Grease « Verdol Summer Spray Oil « Finol 
Perfection Kerosene +* Superla Insect Spray. 








HEN you buy gasoline you’re buying power. 

You naturally want all the power you can get 
for your money, and an extra reserve of power 
makes driving at any speed pleasanter. 

That is why Standard engineers have let out 
Standard Red Crown Superfuel another notch— 
given it added LIVE POWER to give your car 
more power —more pep—more climbing ability— 
more speed if that’s what you’re looking for—at no 
increase in price. 

Not only power—you get every good motor fuel 
quality in Standard Red Crown Superfuel. It is the 
Complete Superfuel. 

There are two other good Standard gasolines too. 
To get the finest gasolines you can buy at any price, 
ask for Red Crown Ethyl. Fora high-grade, low-priced 


gasoline for your car or tractor, ask for Stanolind. 
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Your Standard Oil Agent will supply you. Ww 


Copr. 1934, Standard Oil Co 


STANDARD OIL SERVICE 


By the Makers and Distributors of a full line of petroleum products for the farm 
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PRESIDENT William McKinley once 


observed that fairs and expositions are 


the milestones that mark the progress of 


a community and of a nation. In full 
agreement with him, we dedicate this is- 
sue to the thousands of men, women, and 
children who are working now to make 
this year’s district, county, and state 
fairs a success. Nor have we forgotten 
the Century of Progress, the great world’s 
fair in Chicago which has set aside Au- 
gust 11 to 18 as Farmers’ Week. Every 
farm family deserves at least one day a 
year in attendance at one of these events. 
Their human values are countless. 


Few of the farmers who will read this 
would be bothered at all in taking a 
tractor apart, making repairs, and as- 
sembling it again. Many of them have 
laid out extensive tile systems. But ask 
one to lay a water pipe from the well to 
the kitchen and see how he jumps and 
dodges. And so tractors are repaired, 
fields are drained, but mother continues 
to carry water and work in a house so 
out of date that, to be in step, friend 
husband would have to cut oats with a 
scythe and plow with an ox team. 

Last spring, Ellen Pennell, our home 
department editor, proposed a campaign 
to make farm homes as convenient and 
modern as the barn and farmyard. But 
before running water and the other 








labor-saving devices could be used to 
fullest advantage, she found most kitch- 
ens needed some structural changes. 
Where running water is introduced to 
the kitchen, little extra effort is required 
to provide a washroom and a bath. 

Because one can’t walk up to a house 
and move rooms around like blocks, 
Miss Pennell went for help to H. E. 
Wichers, one of the few architects who 
have given the farm home any thought. 
You may remember his remodeled 
houses which have appeared in the col 
umns of Successful Farming. 

A great share of his time has been 
spent in a study of the small house prob 
lem. His bulletin, ““Design for Kansas 
Farm Homes,” has received the approv 
al of a large number of states and organ 
izations interested in farm houses. It is 
being used in 1¢ states as a text book. 
His remodeling booklet, “The Farm 
House Keeps Pace,”’ done for Successful 
Farming, enjoyed wide circulation. 
Wichers was a member of two commit 
tees on the President’s Conference on 
Home Building and Home Ownership 
He was also a member of the Planning 
Board of the Rural Housing Survey. As 
collaborating architect of the planning 
section of the Rural Housing Survey, he 
visited five states in the Middlewest, 
helping them prepare to meet rural 
housing problems [Continued on page 42 
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Driving a tractor 
wore him out! 


WHEN TIRED texsoring your flow of energy: 


During a hard day’s work...any time when 


your latent energy is made available, fatigue 


you need to increase vim and energy —light 
a Camel. And as you enjoy its cool, rich 
flavor your flow of natural energy will snap 
back. 

This “energizing effect” in Camels is a dis- 
covery recently confirmed by a famous re- 
search laboratory in New York. It occurs in 
a harmless and utterly delightful manner. As 


and irritability vanish, and you are your real 
self again. 

And so we say, whenever you need new 
energy, “get a lift with a Camel!”’ You can 
smoke Camels all you wish without concern 
over jangled nerves. 

For the finer, MORE EXPENSIVE TO- 
BACCOS in Camels never get on your nerves. 


Camels are made from finer, MORE 
a EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS — Turkish and 
Domestic—than any other popular brand 


“Get a LIFT 
with a Camel!” 


Copyright, 1934, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


CAMELS : 
Costlier Tobaccos #R~ 
never gef on ¥ 

your Nerves 
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4 Feedlot Questions 





Results of careful Kansas tests make 


interesting reading for cattle feeders 


qaqd4 


ries much will a 388-pound calf 
eat in 185 days of full-feeding? 

lhe illustration shows clearly the 
amounts of hay (A), shelled corn 
(B), silage (C), and protein supple- 
ment (D) required by a Hereford 
calf during 185 days of full-feeding. 
(he animal, whose ration is shown 
pictorially, was not in reality a single 
steer but a composite of 210 steers 
led experimentally at the Kansas 
station. The experiment used seven 
lots of 10 head of steer calves in each 
of three years. They were fed alfalfa 
hay, shelled corn, corn silage, and a 
protein supplement. The latter made 


How much would a 388-pound calf eat in 
185 days of full-feeding? 


With hay scarce this year, can silage form 
the sole roughage of fattening cattle? 


Can whole oats be used very successfully 
in starting calves on feed? 


Should amount of cottonseed meal be varied ° 
at different stages of feeding period? 


use of cottonseed meal, linseed oil- 
meal, and corn gluten meal, singly 
and in various combinations. 

In a nutshell, the 210 steers gained 
an average of 420 pounds per head 
for the 185-day feeding period, 
which is an average of 2.27 pounds 
per head per day. Their average 
initial weight was 388 pounds, their 
final weight 808 pounds each. Well- 
bred steers should gain about that 
much on the ration used. 

Briefly, such are the statistics of 
the tests as kept by A. D. Weber, 
who was in complete charge of the in- 
vestigations.—F.. E. Charles, Kans. 


Feeds required to make 420 pounds of fine 
beef during 185 days on balanced ration 


With hay scarce this year, can 
silage form the sole roughage ration 
of fattening cattle on the farm? 

In an experiment that closed May 
20, 1934 at the end of 200 days, steer 
calves which had received a ration 
comprised of shelled corn full-fed, 
silage full-fed, cottonseed meal one 

ound per head daily, and alfalfa 
ea two pounds per head daily, re- 
turned $8.34 per steer over steer cost 
and feed cost. A similar group of 
steer calves which had received a 
ration comprised of shelled corn full- 
fed, silage full-fed, cottonseed meal 
1.37 pounds per head daily, and 
ground limestone one-tenth pound 
per head daily returned $8.68 per 
steer over steer cost and feed cost. A 
critical analysis of the data reveals 
that for all practical purposes there 
is no significant difference in these 
two rations. 

The results of this test, therefore, 
are similar to the results of three pre- 
vious tests conducted at the Kansas 
Agricultural Experiment Station and 
show the possibility of using silage as 
the only roughage in successful calf 
fattening rations.—A. D. Weber. 


Can whole oats be used in starting 
calves on their first feed ration? 

An experiment conducted by the 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station in 1932-33, indicated that it 
was not profitable to substitute 
heavy whole oats for No. 2 shelled 
corn thruout a 200-day feeding per- 
iod. Therefore, (Continued on page 38 
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full-size 


Thousands will hail this as the great- 
est thing that has happened in auto- 


mobiles all year: A car witha list price 
well under $500! A car that uses less 
gas and oil, costs less for repair, than 


any other full-size automobile you 
can buy. And best news of all: It’s a 
Chevrolet! Every inch and every 


ounce a Chevrolet! With every right 
to the greatest name in dependable, 


low-cost transportation. It looks 
like all 1934 Chevrolets . . . the same 
proud, massive lines...thesame kind 
of closed bodies—by Fisher. It also 


has the same type of engine: Six 
cylinders—for lowest operating and 
upkeep cost. Overhead valves—for 
the MOST power out of the least 
gas. It’s a big, rugged, man-siz 
automobile—made-to-order for the 
great American family. Now look 
again at the price—and the economy 
.. . Can you resist it? 

CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


List price of Standard Six Sport Roadster at Fiint, Michigan, $465. 
With bumpers, spare tire and tire lock, the list price is $18.00 addi- 
tional. Prices subject to change without notice. Compare Chevrolet's low 
delivered prices and easy G.M.A.C. terms. A General Motors Value. 


with any other low-priced car 








HAVE always enjoyed spending a 
day or two at the county fair and I 
must say that my greatest satisfac- 
tion is in visiting with old friends 
and neighbors. Maybe we do not 
live so far apart, but if we trade in 
different communities, we meet sel- 
dom. Speaking of community enter- 
prises, the successful county fair is 
certainly one of them, and that 
makes it the more appealing. High 
priced, free attractions alone do not 
make a county fair; we all have a 
pretty good idea of the flying trapeze 
and the abilities of an elephant. The 
row of shows along a midway can be 
endured but their real contribution 
to humanity is very small. 

Ot course, the trotting races are a 
bit different—especially to those of 
us who love good horses. But in the 
final analysis, it is the products of 
our neighbors’ farms and gardens 
that are most interesting because 
they represent our own folk. The 





boys’ and girls’ club exhibits have . 


brought a world of new life to the 
county fair, and they represent the 
beginning of human accomplishment 
which we shall depend upon as our 
Own generation leaves the scenes. 


We could add much more interest 
to the county fair if we would in- 
clude other community efforts. Pag- 
eants and games representing va- 
rious groups in the county would 
attract intense interest. We are go- 
ing to witness our county fairs grow- 
ing, not from increasing commercial 
entertainment, but by recognition 
of the worthwhile community efforts. 


© For many years we have had no 
trouble in getting a stand of sweet 
clover by sowing it the previous 
spring with oats. However, the past 
two dry springs have brought us fail- 
ure with our seedings. We are pro- 
posing to reseed this fall for next 
year’s pasture. South of us, they 
have been quite generally successful 
in starting sweet clover in the late 
fall. Sowed in August it ought to 
make growth enough to winter well 
and make a good spring start. I be- 
lieve that spring seeding will make 
so much more growth that the 
plants will start stronger the next 
year. On the other hand, the season 
may be extended if the plants are 
younger and slower in blooming. The 
past spring gave us a fine demon- 


Boy 





PHOTOGRAPH BY WILLIAM RITTASB 


stration of the value of sweet clover 
for an ever adequate feed reserve. 


© The way the township and county 
committees put across the adminis- 
tration of the corn-hog contracts in 
the Agricultural Adjustment Pro- 
gram has been a real revelation of 
the business and administrative ca- 
pacities that exist in our own farm 
groups. Perhaps it was somewhat of 
a surprise to us that we could handle 
this complicated program as well as 
we did. One thing became very ap- 
parent—the fact that we farmers 
knew details of our business better 
than anyone else. No one can claim 
now that farmers will not work to- 
gether, even tho we surprised our- 
selves by sticking together when the 
going was hard. The finest thing we 
are getting from this adjustment 
program is the realization of our own 
strength, both now and in the future. 


© Last fall in trying to save our 
cornstalks for bedding, we discov- 
ered that a lot of good rough feed 
could be saved by husking out the 
corn as early as it would do, and fol- 
lowing up [Continued on page 43 
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DODGE TNVADES LOWER: PRICE FIELD 


Reductions ve v0 


O WONDER there has been such tremendous 
buying of Dodge cars since the drastic new 
price reductions have been announced. 


Dodge gives you such outstanding advantages 
as Hydraulic Brakes that stop instantly and 
smoothly, don’t swerve, yet save tires and brake 
linings. All-steel body for complete safety. Oilite 
springs that stay flexible, can’t squeak, yet never 
need oiling. Valve seat inserts save gas, postpone 
valve grinding thousands of extra miles. 


Economy Plus Comfort 


Also such modern comfort advantages as “Float- 
ing-Cushion” wheels that step over bumps. 
Modern Ventilation with windshield that can be 
opened. Floating Power engine mountings that 
smother engine vibration. 


You not only get these outstanding engineer- 
ing advantages ... In every Dodge you also get 
the 20 years of manufacturing experience that 


has made Dodge famous for dependability. 


Get a “Show-Down” 


Ask any Dodge dealer to let you compare Dodge 
against rivals with the “Show-Down” Plan. It’s 
Dodge’s answer to competitive claims. Ride in 
a Dodge. It will demonstrate to you at once 
what a difference there is between Dodge and 
other cars. See your Dodge dealer today. 


DODGE BROTHERS 


$45... BIG 117" WHEELBASE 


045 


AND UP, F. O. B. FACTORY, DETROIT 


NOTHING CHANGED BUT THE PRICES 





BIG DODGE SIX 117” WHEELBASE 
$645 Touring Sedan (Mustrated) $695 
Seat Coupe. ...$690 Sedan... 
Convertible Coupe .... .$745 


Rumble 


DELUXE 117” WHEELBASF 
Touring Sedan......... $715 
Rumble Seat Coupe....$715 Sedan.... 
Convertible Coupe ..... $765 


SPECIAL 121” WHEELBASE 


Brougham Convertible Sedan 





*All prices f. 0. b. factory, Detroit. Special equipment extra. Time payments to 
fit your budget. Ask for the official Chrysler Motors Commercial Credit Plan. 


CORPORATION, Division of CHRYSLER MOTORS 


a 
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Hinged plow shields give nearly complete coverage of stalks and trash, aiding pest control 





What is NEW in Farming 


P, )WS. Nearly perfect coverage 
of cornstalks and trash is accom- 
plished by the shield shown on the 
plows illustrated here. The shields 
are constructed of 16-guage sheet 
metal shaped by hand to form a 
hood over the top side of the furrow 
slice as it is being turned over. They 
are hinged at the lower front corners 
and are free to rise and allow any ob- 
struction to pass under them. They 
were developed by the agricultural 
engineers at Purdue University. The 
complete covering of trash is very 
effective in the control of corn bor- 
ers, Hessian fly, and the j joint worm. 
It may be effective in destroying 
infestations of chinch bugs in grain. 


STEERS. The Kansas experiment 
station reports that the practice of 
tull feeding choice steers ¥ the late 
winter market has been more risky 
on the average than full feeding for 
any other season. The risks in hold- 
ing steers fed from October to Janu- 
ary have not been so great after 
small corn crops as after large corn 
crops. May and June fat steer prices 
seldom have been above the prices 

the preceding October and No- 
vember. Usually these prices have 
been substantially higher only when 
preceded by smaller corn crops. 


Tips you can 


use today 


ALFALFA SEED. An investiga- 
tion conducted among more than 
one hundred certified alfalfa seed 
growers in Michigan revealed that 
the majority harvest when the pods 
are from two-thirds to three-fourths 
brown. They cut the crop in the ear- 
ly morning while the dew is on and 
always harvest seed from the first 
crop. Most of them use a mower 
with windrow or pea attachment 
and leave the crop in bunches or 
shocks in the field. Small to medium 
size bunches permit loading in one 
forkful and minimize the loss from 
shattering. The majority use tight 
bottom racks covered with canvas 
or building paper to catch seed shat- 
tering in hauling and hulling. The 
majority of the growers thresh from 
the field, using a clover huller. 
Slightly more than half cultivate 
their alfalfa fields, especially in the 
spring. The majority of those who 
do cultivate use a spring-tooth drag. 


GOOSEBERRIES. Three new 
varieties of gooseberries have been 
announced by A. F. Yeager, horti- 
culturist, at North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College. These gooseberries, 

roduced by crossing the wild goose- 
best found in eastern North Dako- 
ta with the variety “Oregon Cham- 

ion,” have exceeded in yield and 
ow oom all other varieties of goose- 
berries now grown on the experi- 
mental plot. Two of these varieties 
have been named by Professor Yea- 


ger, who calls one Pixwell because of 


the ease with which the berries may 
be picked and the way they form in 
clusters along the branches. The 
other he calls Abundance, as it yields 
exceptionally well. 

As soon as sufficient propagation 
has been carried on, the new varie- 
ties will be available to the public. 


MANURE. 
manure to a soil increases the water 
holding capacity to such an extent 
as to equal a good rain. This is the 
result of an extensive test made at 
Oklahoma. Manured soils cause 
greater stooling and hold stands 
better than unmanured soil. These 
results were obtained in a 30-year 
average wheat yield, and a 7-year 


alfalfa field, both carefully checked. 
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The application of 
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Toward 


Summers 


Cotton, crash, and hand-woven twine sets will do their share 


By Orille B. Rhoades 


om breezes thru the home 
with this summer’s household linens. 
Particularly is this so for the tables 
dressed demurely in cool, delicately 
colored, even sheer fabrics, or the 
saucy tables of cotton or linen crash 
in all manner of smart, bold designs. 
For a sophisticated table, consider 
the polka dot linen sets in vivid red, 
blue, black, or green, sprinkled with 
dime size white polka dots. Such a 
set, with a bold bouquet of golden 
zinnias, will create real atmosphere. 
Or there are the tavern cloths 
(Whisper the words!). They are 
really just large checks or plaids in 
strident colors—usually about four 
colors to the cloth. The red-and- 
white, two-inch checks cut with a 
thin black line are very popular. 
One set is stunningly smart with 
its stirring, six-inch red border in a 
cloth of buff and sand gray oblong 
blocks, divided off by narrow stripes 
of red and black and green, and set up 
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with the popular new red glassware. 

These cloths are made up of cot- 
ton or linen crash, or a mixture, as 
cotton dyes into the more brilliant 
colors well. Fringed sets are popular, 
but some women prefer the hemmed 
sets, as the fringe tends to mat in the 
washing. To prevent matting, shake 
the goods when wet, or brush when 
dry with a stiff brush. 

Russian linens flash their daring 
colors on smart tables. One of burnt 
sienna, cloth and napkins, has em- 
broidered border and corner decora- 
tions in vivid blue, green, brown 
and white. Similarly, a white cloth 
set is embroidered with red, yellow, 
blue and green in good, strong color. 

Colonial furnishings have revived 
the demand for “grandma’s old fash- 
ioned” checks and florals. Instead of 
the dull “‘turkey red” and “indigo 
blue” which “‘went with” grandma’s 
old ironstone china or milk glass, we 
have lighter | Continued on page 47 


Left: These ultra-fashionable plate doilies 
with center runner to match are distinctive 
and are used delightfully on this table 


Above right: Gay linens will give your 
table color and your guests an appetite. 
These are quite the newest things this year 


Directly above: Some of you may be very 
pleased to see the crochet-hook once more 
coming into its own with smarter mats 
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Hal 
the 


Salad 


Parade 


By Ruth Jacobs 


F )M Minnesota to Oklahoma; 
Ohio to Nebraska, and of course all 
our neighboring states, have come 
1ese favorite salads of yours—all 
ie way from your home kitchen to 
mine. Salads your family likes best, 
is it your friends? Salads simple 
and dignified and salads interestingly 
diferent. It has been great fun to in- 
troduce your special salad triumphs. 

Your letters have repeatedly 


+} 
I 
+} 


| d out certain factors that 
make for tasty salads. Probably, 
irst and foremost, is the fact that 
any salad is only as good as its dress- 
ing. We chose the dressing that par- 
arly fits the salad and we dared 
to be original with the seasonings. 
[he tart French or similar dressing 


becomes crisp, cool vegetable com- 
binations. We may use this self-same 
dressing—plus sugar or strained 
honey—with fruit combinations. 
Very sweet dressings are usually 
best served over fruit salads. 

Plain sweet or sour cream dress- 
ngs, cooked or otherwise, are also 
ce us when they are served with 


vegetable and fruit salads. 
\layonnaise; a combination of 
Mayonnaise and whipped cream; 


ay 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING WIVES CONTRIBUTE 


THEIR SECRETS FOR THE BLENDING OF 


CRISP MASTERPIECES 


cooked salad dressing; or mashed 
cheese lend themselves harmonious- 
ly to most gelatine salads. Meat 
salads (fish and fowl included) seem 
to require a rich dressing such as 
mayonnaise or a similar cooked 
dressing, plus an amount of cream. 
All salads, unless especially made 
to serve warm (wilted lettuce or hot 
potato salad), should be cool and re- 
freshingly crisp. When salad ma- 
terials are washed, they should be 
thoroly drained or patted dry be- 
tween the folds of an absorbent 
towel. If refrigeration is availabie, 
vegetables may be crisped by wash- 
ing and draining them, then placing 
in a container equipped with a lid 
and left for several hours or even 
days in advance of serving. 
Choosing the correct salad for 
your menu is as important as pick- 
ing the right dress for an occasion. 
With a heavy meat course, we serve 


a refreshing, appetizing, crisp salad 
with a light salad dressing. And cer- 
tainly there are food flavors that 
harmonize. Doesn’t a luscious, cool 
sliced tomato salad sound good with 
a nicely done dish of creamy baked 
spaghetti and cheese, or a quivering 
ruby-red cranberry gelatine salad 
with roast chicken? Meat and cheese 
salads or salads containing spaghetti, 
macaroni, or noodles are generally 
used as the main course of a meal. 


STRIVE at all times to serve the 
salad in an eye-appealing fashion, 
and certainly ideas for so-doing are 
legion. I have always fancied those 
great, lovely salad bowl concoctions 
and the fascinating salad platters. 
For instance a mound of tuna salad, 
surrounded with over-lapping slices 
of deep red tomato. Nestle halves of 
deviled eggs into pieces of crisp let- 
tuce and use [ Continued on page 28 
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The W. R. Huston farm house has been 
chosen as a typical example for the 
plan sponsored by Successful Farming 











Mr. Huston enjoys pros- 
pects of a private office 
which the new plans provide 











By Ellen L. Pennell 


Home Department Editor 


H. E. Wichers 


Architect 


i HOUSING SURVEY— 
what those three words have meant 
to the farm families of America! 
Since this helpful survey has been 
conducted by our government, farm 
families have not only selected their 
needs in home improvement, but are 
ready to do something about them— 
now. They are eagerly seeking ad- 
vice on plans, cost of construction, 
and the right quality of materials. 

Successful Farming has made a 
study of farm homes and farm 
buildings, and is now ready to meet 
the demand on the part of its readers 
for advice in home improvement. 
We are not only offering an archi- 
tectural service (see announcement 
on this page), but to make our plan 
more convincing, we are selecting a 
number of houses to use as examples. 
One thing should be kept in mind in 
reading the fascinating stories to 
come: remodeling a home requires 
experienced help. 

Our first example house happened 
to be located in Kansas, but 1n later 
issues we will present houses from 
other states thruout the Midwest. 
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The plan of a section of the 
house where most remodeling is 
to be done. The present, very 
inconvenient arrangement con- 
sists of an awkward kitchen, nar- 
row pantry, dining room and 
the adjoining screened-in porch 


Because so many farm houses need modernizing, we have made 
arrangements with H. E. Wichers to help every subscriber of Suc- 
cessful Farming who is interested in making over his home. It may 
be only a few changes you need in your kitchen or the whole house 
may call for treatment. Sketch the house, showing doors, windows, 


and other details. 
Pennell, Successful Farming, 


she will help plan your changes. 


Send your sketch with size of rooms to Ellen 
Des Moines. With Mr. 
And our help will not cost you a 


Wrichers 


cent whether you build or not. May we help youR—EDITORS. 


The requirements insisted = in 
selecting these houses are: (1.) The 
house must be the property of an ac- 
tive farmer now residing on his 
farm. (2.) The house must be struc- 
turally fit to remodel. Spending 
money remodeling an old house in 
bad condition is all too easy, and the 


total usually runs beyond the cost of 


a brand new dwelling. Generally 
speaking, houses past 20 or 25 years 
of age are very questionable. 

In presenting the problem of Mr. 
W. R. Huston’s Kansas home, we 
are going to take enough space and 
time to give the reader a thoro 
understanding of the entire process. 


We are extremely grateful to Miss 
Gertrude Allen, home demonstration 
agent of Lyons County, for recogniz 
ing the possibilities of the farmstead, 

calling them to our attention, and 
helping us present them to you. 

A glimpse at the interesting fami- 
ly living in our first test home wi 
aid us in further discussion of the 
actual remodeling work. Mr. W. R. 
Huston, owner, was born and reared 
on this farm, now known as the 
Grandview Stock Farm. His _— $ 

came to the vicinity of Ameri 

Kansas, from New York State 10 
1878 , having immigrated from north- 
ern Ireland six years previous. Mr. 
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Remodeling Program 





A kitchen view showing pantry 
and entrance into dining room 
before remodeling was started 


Huston is a general farmer, but spe- 
cializes in Duroc Jersey hogs, from 
which he has gained a wide and well 
earned reputation. 

Mrs. Huston is a Kansas farm 
daughter, born and reared on the 
farm adjoining the Huston home. 
Like her husband, she is an active 
member of all local organizations. 
Her specialty, aside from a deep in- 
terest in her family, is gardening. 
Five minutes spent about the Hus- 
ton home will convince any visitor of 
the fact that she is an expert and 
practical landscape gardener. 

Mr. and Mrs. Huston are fortu- 
nate in being the parents of three at- 

















New plans provide, within the same wall 
space shown in original, all wishes of the 
family. Mrs. Huston's greatest desire 
was a smaller kitchen with work room 
nearby which is shown. Mr. Huston's 
office is a separate room and yet the 
family has an attractive dining room 


tractive children, of which Edith is 
the eldest. During her youth, Edith 
lived on the farm. She has since 
been able to go on to an A. B. degree, 
graduate work, and now has an ex- 
cellent position as a high school 
teacher. 

Willis, age 12, is famous in his 
family as the only son and is already 
showing proprietary interest in the 
changes to be made about the home. 
Helen, his younger sister, has an eye 
toward helping her mother in the 
kitchen, and from the wisdom of her 
10 years, shows an appreciation of 
unusual merit towards the remodel- 
ing of this highly important room. 














Helen is as anxious as mother to see 
what features the magazine has to offer 


It is for such a splendid family 
that Mr. Huston wisibes to preserve 
his home. His following comments 
prove his sincerity: 

“We cannot take too much credit 
upon ourselves for remodeling, since 
my father not only built the house 
well in 1899, but saw to it that it was 
kept in good condition. And I want 
to say that the changes we are mak- 
ing now are not being done in a fault- 
finding or holier-than-thou way. 

“Like hundreds of families, we 
have had in mind working over our 
house, but our own plans just didn’t 
seem to meet family needs. When 
Successful Farming offered the archi- 
tectural service, I knew we couldn’t 
let the chance slip. Most of the cred- 
it for working plans should be given 
Mr. Wichers and his assistant, Mr. 
Ekdahl. I'll have to admit that I 
criticized many of their ideas. But 
I found in a short time they knew 
their business better than I did. 

“We realize the hardship of re- 
modeling during the harvest season, 
yet we decided, since we were doing 
this not for ourselves alone, but as an 
example of others, it was worth it. 
If the hundreds who see these plans 
developed on a real farm home are 
benefited, we will feel that we have 
done good in this world at least. 

When the [ Continued on page 26 
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a. the wind whistled at the 
sight of Ann Trask as she walked 
briskly along Main Street. Whistled 
with admiration, and tugged prank- 
ishly at the brim of the new hat 
which was pulled at an angle over 
one of Ann’s bright blue eyes. 

A store awning snapped and flut- 
tered a greeting, but Ann ignored it 
and stared ahead coldly because the 
green and white striped covering 
bore the name Parker Radio Repair. 

She loathed, hated, and despised 
the young, preposterously good- 
looking Mr. Parker. She’d bought 
the intriguing blue felt hat with its 
bit of silver feather just to show him 
that he didn’t mean a thing in her 
life. Which is excellent psychology, 
as any girl will tell you. 

Until ten days before, she’d been 
averaging five dates and three quar- 
rels a week with Bill. Dates that in- 
cluded movies, dances, chop suey, 
and hot fudge sundaes. And quarrels 
that involved Proctor Neff’s prac- 
tice of continually cutting in at the 
Club parties, the wiles of sly-eyed 
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By Dorothy Ainsworth 


The story of a girl who 


understood radio and a 


radio man who under- 
stood girls 


Ginny Gardiner, and of course, the 
time-honored method of making up. 

Ginny Gardiner’s radio had been 
the cause of the final quarrel. Bill 
had said that he’d have to put in two 
new tubes again, and he’d been 
thirty minutes late for his date with 
Ann. As though it took thirty min- 
utes to drive from his shop to Gar- 
diner’s, and replace a couple of 
tubes! As though there could be 
anything wrong with the tubes in 
the first place—Bill had installed 
three complete sets of them during 
the two months Ginny had been 
back in Walkerton. Ann sniffed, and 
clutched at her hat as the wind 
swooped and swirled down the street. 

A red roadster, glittering with 
chromium, honked derisively and 
cruised north on Main Street. Ann 
sunk small even teeth in a soft lower 
lip. Ginny was probably on her way 
to see Bill. Ann’s smart blue pumps 
proceeded less briskly, and finally 
stopped entirely. Maybe she’d bet- 
ter go back to Stack’s and have her 
wrist-watch adjusted. Stack’s was 


next door to the radio shop. A side- 
wise glance at her reflection in a dis- 
play window was reassuring. Yes, 
she’d better have her watch at- 
tended to and have it done now! 
The red roadster with red-headed 
Ginny Gardiner behind the wheel was 
parked before Bill’s. Ginny began to 
whistle ““Annie Doesn’t Live Here 
Any More.” Ann never fluttered an 
eyelash, but the glass in Mr. Stack’s 
door quivered when she shut it. 


Bin was standing beside the road- 
ster talking to the buccaneering red- 
head when she came out. His wire- 
hair terrier, Rowdy, flung himself 
on Ann in an ecstatic greeting before 
Bill called him back sharply. Ann 
elevated her brief nose a perceptible 
inch, but Ginny’s taunting laugh 
rode the wind that propelled Ann on 
down the street. 

‘“‘What—another new hat!”’ sighed 
Mrs. Trask when she saw the blue 
felt with its bit of silver feather. 
“Well, put it away where your father 
won’t see it until his disposition 1s 
better than it was when he left the 
house for the office this morning.” 

“What do. you s’pose put the 
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Bill was standing beside the roadster 
talking to the buccaneering redhead 
when Ann came out. She elevated 
her brief nose a perceptible inch 


inkles in his disposition?” Ann 
twirled the hat on one small finger. 

It’s something about a big order 
of shackle-bolts. He was talking to 
the company in Detroit on the phone 
last night while you were at the 
movies with Proctor.” 

“Proctor!” Ann repeated with 
great bitterness, dropping her hat 
to switch on the radio. “Some lini- 
ment manufacturer ought to endow 
him for life—the big pain in the 

k. Can I help with dinner?” she 
added dutifully, altho the thought of 

| was as far away as China. She 
was thinking that Bill would be tak- 
ng Ginny to the Club Saturday 
night for the weekly dance. 

When her father came home an 
hour later, Ann was dressed in a new 
apple-green outfit, the bill for which 
had made him grunt that very morn- 
ing. His greeting was chilly. 


“Going out again tonight?” Mr. 


Trask shrugged out of his coat. 
Seems to me, young lady, you’d 
stay home once 1n a while.” 


| 


smiled at him righteously. 
[ am staying in tonight, dar- 
ng. I’m going to stay home and 
id something to improve my 
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mind if such a thing is possible.” 
“In that dress? Well, any phoning 
between you and Walkerton’s male 
population will have to be done be- 
fore nine o’clock. I’ve got an impor- 
tant long-distance call to make.” 


Mrs. TRASK entered from the 
kitchen with the water pitcher. 
“Have you heard anything new 
about the auto strike in Detroit?” 

“The Norde Plant is shutting 
down if the strike isn’t settled to- 
night,” he announced from the 
depths of the clothes closet. “And 
if that happens—I might as well 
close our factory, The nine 
o’clock news flash over the radio 
will tell the tale.” 

Mrs. Trask glanced at him ques- 
tioningly. ““The Dukes want us for a 
foursome of bridge tonight. Couldn’t 
you listen in over there?” 

“Look here!’ Mr. Trask snorted, 
“if we’re going to the poor house I 
prefer to get the news sitting in my 
own chair. Call up Laura Duke and 
tell her the game’s off.”’ 

Dinner was a dismal affair. Mr. 
Trask glowered at his food. Mrs. 
Trask made only a pretense of eat- 


too. 


ILLUSTRATION BY STAN EKMAN 


ing, and Ann, ‘racing from the table 
to the phone when it rang, found 
that it was only Proctor Neff calling. 
As soon as the meal was finished, her 
father strode into the living room 
and from his arm chair thrust an 
open newspaper between himself and 
the world. Mrs. Trask thought she’d 
run over to see the Dukes. 

“Mind if I turn on the radio?” 
Ann asked. “I can do the dishes fast- 
er, listening to music.” 

“Leave it off,” barked her father. 

At eight o’clock Ann said, “There 

there's a program on that I’m 
crazy to hear. Mind if I turn it on?” 


Mr. TRASK rattled the newspa- 
per violently. “I thought you were 
going to improve your mind tonight. 
Better go ahead and get busy.” 

At eight-thirty Ann tried again. 
“Tsn’t there some sort of an educa- 
tional thing on the air? There gen- 
erally is. I—I might as well listen 
to that as read.” 

Mr. Trask glared at her over the 
edge of the Walkerton Star. “All 
right—all right. But I don’t care if 
you’re listening to the King of Siam 
at nine—I | Continued on page 49 
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The rich grasslands are dotted with flocks. 
Grazing and dairying are key industries 


Wellington, the capital. A thoroly modern 
city which boasts an international commerce 


t 


A Maori chieftain in his ceremonial feath- 
er robe. Tatooing stripes his wise old face 


Admiral Byrd on the deck of flagship Jacob 
Ruppert leaving Wellington for Antarctica 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY EWING 
GALLOWAY AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL NEWS SERVICE 


Maori women cook their 
meals over jets of live steam 
from beneath earth's crust 


w Zealand 


In scenic never-never land, British farm- 
ers and the Maori tribes have set up a 


successful, 


new farm deal of their own 


By James T. Nichols 


New ZEALAND and New Zea- 
landers specialize in being different. 
Perhaps that is because the country 
is very young and has not been bur- 
dened with clumsy customs; the first 
really effective settlement took place 
there in 1840, just twenty years be- 
fore our own Civil War period. 

Certainly the climate and the ro- 
tation of seasons marks it off from 
our experience. I made my first visit 
there in August, a month when we 
in the Middlewest resign ourselves 
to being uncomfortably warm. I 
found New Zealand at that season 
to be almost uncomfortably cold, for 
August marks midwinter and is con- 
sidered their coldest month. 

Then, too, there is the nature of 
the land itself which must have 
added to the interesting conditions 
that have gained for the country its 
fascinating title of ‘““World’s Experi- 
mental Laboratory.” 

The boot-like form of the two is- 
lands making up the Dominion car- 


ries great, rugged mountains, snow 
capped; there are sub-tropical rain 
areas rich in vegetation, a farmers’ 
paradise; and in the northern part 
of North Island is a Thermal Won- 
derland or volcanic area. There in 
the cracks of the steaming rocks 
natives find it convenient to do all 
their cooking in the dutch ovens pro- 
vided by thoughtful Nature. 
Imagine scooping out a box-like 
opening with steam hissing up thru 
the bottom, placing your ‘dinner in 
it, and returning in thirty minutes to 
find the feast cooked to a turn! And 
Nature has given New Zealanders 
many other gifts: coal and metal de- 
posits, fine forests, wonderful graz- 
ing and crop areas. This, you know, 
is the land which Admiral Byrd 
chose for his contact base on his lat- 
est expedition to the South Pole. 
No wonder that the British pio- 
neers (farmers and stockmen) who 
settled this strong, new country 
should be inspired to govern them- 
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selves so that all should share the 
land’s advantage. As an instance, 
the government was first to set up a 
working system of old age and un- 
employment insurance for both men 
and women. The depression has ne- 
cessitated cutting down the pension 
a little, but I understand that it is 
large enough yet to enable aged peo- 
ple to live in comparative comfort. 

New Zealand was among the first 
to build homes for working men and 
to sell them on terms so liberal that 
almost any industrious person could 
pay for one. Substantial advances 
are likewise made on farm building. 


lr IS claimed that this country was 
first to give women parliamentary 
sufferage; first to look after mini- 
mum wage laws for women and 
children. First it was, too, with gov- 
ernment life and fire insurance; or- 
ganization of a strict department of 
health; operation of state coal mines; 
grading products like butter and 
cheese; and opening a government 
tourist bureau. While many of these 
“firsts” would not be practical in the 
United States (for we have not yet 
learned the meaning of cooperation), 
still any country that has successful- 
ly inaugurated so many systems is 
deserving of credit. 

We must keep in mind that New 
Zealand is primarily a country of 
farmers for farmers. Of the million 
and a half population, some seventy- 
five percent were born on farms. An 
odd thing in this never-never land 
where things seem opposite to the 
American visitor, is that the first 
farmers learned much about group 
government from the natives. 

Many believe that the Maoris are 
the most progressive race in the 
world, tho none know their origin. 
Students think they are related to 
the Hawaiians. Their speech, indeed, 
has the South Sea twang and soft 
slur; their architecture, however, 
often reminds one of that seen in 
South American ruins. At any rate, 
the big lesson they taught the pio- 
leers was in working together. Huge 
canoes, huge meeting halls, cultiva- 
tion that requires hundreds of hands 
attest the Maori’s willingness to 
work for the group. 

It isa sad commentary upon the 
Whites that the Maori, chiefly an 








agricultural race, did not become 
worthy of the name “savage” until 
traders taught him suspicion, gave 
him disease, and placed in his hands 
rifles and liquor. When we hear tales 
of Maori uprisings, when we see pic- 
tures of distrustful, grotesquely ta- 
tooed warriors, let us remember 
where to place the blame. 
Notwithstanding this and the 
overly energetic way in which early 
farmers sought Maori land holdings, 
I think we may say that the relation 
between colonist and native has, at 
last, reached about as ideal a state as 
we might find anywhere. And I cling 
to my theory that the farmer-colon- 
ist took a tip from Maori farmers. 
Nearly the whole of the national 
life is governed by decrees. These de- 
crees cut the rate of interest on mort- 
gages and govern wage levels, condi- 
tions of land tenure, censorship of 
movie posters, motor traffic, condi- 
tion and employment of labor—even 
the private life of the individual. 
Naturally, such broad powers are 
often misused, so we must not be- 
lieve that the tremendous “work to- 
gether”’ spirit of New Zealanders can 
bring complete happiness in itself. 
There remain groups who are out 
for private gain. We who complain 
about being ridden with public ser- 
vants should also remember that 
this parental attitude on the part of 
the government of New Zealand re- 
quires an increasing number of pub- 
lic servants. Recent statistics show 
that nearly ten percent of the work- 
ing population is in government em- 
ploy. The editor of one of the daily 
papers said, “This democracy is 
turning into Fas- 
cist state so rap- 
idly that when 
the cycle is com- 
pleted, the Black 
Shirts will turn 
green with envy.” 
So we see that 
all is not clear 
sailing “down un- 
der” the Equa- 
tor. But just 
when things look 
blackest, the 
“work-togeth- 
er” spirit comes 
back with a[Con- 
tinued on page 48 












BIRDSEYE VIEWS 
OF FAR LANDS 
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This gate at Rotorua hot springs attests 
the native Maori skill in wood carving 
























A view of the beautiful, clear 
Milford Sound on South Island. 
Such rugged scenery is common 


These New Zealand farm- 
ers are returning from one of 
the many dairy factories 
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Whe A. R. Rieke, of Grundy 


County, Illinois, saw the first figures 
on his original poultry venture, he 
doubled his efforts. Chickens are 
now the most profitable part of his 
417-acre grain and livestock farm. 

“While we have always kept a few 
hundred hens,” explained Mrs. 
Rieke, who herself handles a good 
deal of the poultry work, “it was 
not until Arthur began to keep farm 
accounts that he gave them much 
attention. That was four years ago, 
From the records, which he keeps in 
cooperation with the University of 
Illinois, he saw that the chickens 
were making better returns than he 
looked for, and each year since he 
has put more time and money into 
them. We’re happy that we did so.” 


THE Riekes now raise 1,500 to 

1,800 chickens a year, marketing the 

males as broilers and maintaining 

two flocks of layers. One of these 

consists of 300 hens held over after 

their first year of laying. This flock 

is used primarily to provide eggs for 

hatching. All the birds in the group 

have passed two close cullings, first 

as pullets and later as second-year 

layers, and are vaccinated against 

chickenpox. The flock as a whole is 

also state accredited as fully free of 

tuberculosis and pullorum disease. 
Rieke’s chicks, which are custom- 

hatched, are brought 

home about April 1, or 

a little earlier, and im- 

mediately placed in 

the outdoor brooders. 

Three brooders 10 by 

12 feet in size are in 

use. Each one accom- 

modates 500 chicks. 


Rieke's hollow-tile poul- 
try house is built over 
good concrete flooring 
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Rieke was not long in finding where 
and how there is money in poultry 
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By Frank M. Chase 


“In different years I have secured 
chicks both before and after the first 
of April,” Mrs. Rieke said, “but my 
best luck has been with those hatched 
about that time. Such birds are six 
months old by October 1, which is a 
good time for the laying season to 
begin, and produce fewer small eggs 
than younger birds. Those held over 
for a second year also molt in time 
to resume laying early in the fall.” 

Unlike many poultry raisers, she 
allows her chicks to have food as 
soon as she gets them. Sour milk, 
which is constantly available to 
every fowl on the place, is before 
the chicks as they are put in the 
brooders. As they are taken from the 
boxes in which they come from the 
hatchery the bill of each is dipped 
into this feed to teach them to start 
eating. Water is withheld for the 
first day or two, to avoid the danger 
of too much moisture upsetting the 
chicks’ digestion at the outset. 

The growing mash is made up of 
215 pounds of corn, 50 pounds of 
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oats, 93 pounds of wheat, 7 pounds 
of charcoal, 5 pints of codliver oil, 
and 143 pounds of a supplement con- 
taining 32 percent protein. At first 
the mixture is finely ground at the 
hatchery where the supplement is 
obtained. After the chicks are six 
weeks old and able to take slightly 
coarser feed the grinding is done at 
home. When three months old the 
chicks also get cracked grain in grad- 
ually increasing amounts. 

For about ten weeks after the 
brooders are filled they stand in a 
small lot near the house. Then they 
are moved to the range, where forage 
is provided by a mixture of oats and 
rape. There is also a patch of corn to 
furnish good shade for the chicks. 


A\T THE time this change is made 

the males are removed to one of the 

poultry houses and put on a diet of 

milk and corn mash. As they come 

to weigh two and a half to three 

pounds apiece they are sold in hun- 

dred lots. Usually 500 to 600 birds 

are turned off in this way each year. 

Mrs. Rieke also cans 70 to 80 

broilers each summer. With eight 

children, five of whom go to school 

(counting two who teach), she finds 

it very convenient to have chicken 
sandwiches for their lunches. 

The two-year-old birds are sold in 

August and the pullets are put in the 

laying house the latter 

part of September. 

Shortly te ee how- 

ever, the buildings 

both for the pullets 

and old hens are white- 

washed and disin- 

fected. The roosts are 

sprayed with crank- 

case oil and kerosene, 

and further protected 

against lice and mites 

[| Continued on page 44 
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whether in stock show ring 
or ina thoroughbred motor car 
Pontiac gives you essential weight 
properly distributed for smoother, safer 
riding, along with quick, fleet perform- 
ance, and economy which, according to 
owners, runs from 16 to 18 miles per 
gallon. 
This essential weight is as deliberately 
provided as the balanced weight which 
scientific breeding gives to great stock 
champions. 
ids Itis simple to achieve brisk performance, 
il, high fuel mileage and low price by paring 
me: down weight. Pontiac engineers ignored 
he tradition and custom to achieve even 
is greater results without sacrificing car 
SIX weight which is so necessary to real 
tly strength and safety, and longer life. 
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d- eight engine, Knee-Action front wheels, horse shows. Owned and shown by E. A. Nicodemus, Waynesboro, Pa. 
and Body by Fisher, makes Pontiac a 
he surpassingly smooth running and riding 
a car. 
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nd cover just how much more Pontiac gives 
to for so little more money. 
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ut it DID Happen! 


Insurance removes the 
deep shadow of debt 
cast by accidental injury 
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By Hugh E. Curtis 


init is listed among the 
dangerous occupations, but most 
farmers who read this statement will 
throw back their heads and laugh, 
“An accident can never happen to 
me! What’s all this tommyrot about 
danger and farmer’s hazards?” 

Next year, one out of six of these 
men will kxow what it’s all about. 
Several more will have come so close 
to the discovery that their laughter 
will have faded. Fast modern ma- 
chinery, trips to town, overwork, or 
any one of the time-worn hazards 
(loose boards, angry stock, ladders, 
etc.) will have struck thousands up- 
on thousands of farm homes within 
twelve months. And the most care- 
ful farmer can’t watch all these dan- 
gers, because he cannot foretell the 
carelessness of others, nor outguess 
flaws in machinery, nor the temper 
of bulls, nor be careful about over 
working in rush seasons. 

What can he do? He can spend 
$1.25 a month for a contract that 
guarantees his heirs $1,000 cash if 
he dies from accident and a mini- 
mum of $40 cash per month (not ex- 
ceeding 1 year) if he is totally dis- 
abled by an accident. Another typi- 
cal policy will pay a substantial 
benefit per month if the assured is 
totally disabled by illness, as well as 
pay for accident. This is known as 
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an accident and health policy. Less- 
er benefits are paid for partial dis- 
abilities; or payments will be made 
in lump sum if desired to meet the 
bills of doctors, hospitals, or nurses. 

Fifteen dollars a year ($1.25 per 
month) certainly covers a lot of ter- 
ritory, and even $2.50 per year per 
thousand dollars of insurance does 
surprisingly well. Of course, these 
lower rate (not necessarily “cheap- 
er”) policies are limited in protec- 
tion. Whereas the fifteen dollar 
policy mentioned above (which by 
the way is a special farmers’ policy) 
pays for those accidents occuring 
from any cause whatsoever, the two- 
fifty policy is specific as to payment. 


INJURIES sustained riding or driv- 
ing in an auto; being hit by an auto; 
riding in a public conveyance driven 
by a licensed driver; riding in any 
moving farm vehicle; being kicked 
by a horse; gored by a bull or cow— 
these and only these circumstances 
permit payment. Illness is not cov- 
ered. Such a policy is great as far 
as it goes, but is featured here mere- 
ly to show that accident insurance 
can be bought like clothing, of all 
types and tailoring to meet the in- 
dividual pocket book. 

Even at a dollar per thousand, and 
there are such policies, many men 


will still believe “an accident will 
never happen to me.” This type of 
fellow, worse luck, is just the sort 
who drags his shotgun over fences 
after him, forgets the spark when 
cranking the tractor, and likes to 
“barrel” the car to town. We'll for- 
get him and hope we don’t have to 
support his family. 

Now when a policy is ordered, if a 
sample has not been submitted, it 
should be read—then and there—be- 
fore payment is made. Reliable 
companies operate on a money- 
back-at-anytime basis (less _pay- 
ment for the time insured), but it 
will save trouble if the purchaser 
studies the policy and makes up his 
mind about it at the start. 

We hear a few farmers say that 
they did not get complete satisfac- 
tion in their accident benefits. May- 
be that’s because they did not both- 
er to phone or write their state in- 
surance department and find out the 
facts about the company—for there 
are unscrupulous insurance com- 
panies, tho their numbers are on the 
wane. Such companies operating 
chiefly by mail (mail selling does not 
necessarily mean a poor company) 
put out gorgeously printed, gold- 
brick policies, offering a world of 
sympathy and a chest of crown jew- 
els for a song. The joker is that, un- 
less such a company is licensed to do 
business in a farmer’s home state, hie 
finds it almost impossible to get 4 


fair settle- -{ Continued on page $ 
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—and that’s why the new ‘‘G-3’’ All-Weather 
is sweeping the country ! 


O wonder Goodyear’s new 
“G-3” All-Weather is a 
sensation. People have read the 
dramatic story of its develop- 
ment—they’ve looked at the tire 
itself—-and they’ve said, ‘“‘Here’s 
the one tire that has what we 


want — more non-skid mileage.”’ 


You probably know the story— 
how the test cars were ordered 
to speed up to 50—jam on the 
brakes—speed up to 50—jam on 
the brakes — to prove that this 
tread could keep its grip 43% 
longer than former All- Weathers 
~twice as long as other tires 
tested against it. 


And you can see that this wider, 
heavier, flatter tread has GRIP 
in the first place — GRIP where it 





THE GREATEST NAME 


counts — non-skid in the center 
of the tread, where you need 
it for safety, because that’s the 
spot where the tire meets the road. 
This is the fact which gives real 
meaning to Goodyear’s promise 
of 43% longer non-skid mileage. 


Now that your crops are begin- 
ning to bring in new money — 
why not get these great tires for 
your car? They’re the only tires 
which give you this famous tread 
with patented Goodyear Super- 
twist beneath it to stand up 
under the extra strain of the 
extra rubber on the shoulders. 
They cost more to build — but 
never mind that, they don’t cost 
you any more to buy! 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER 
COMPANY, INC., AKRON, OHIO 





MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


You must have NON-SKID’ before you can 


set NON-SKID MILEAGE” 











Here’s what you get 
in Goodyear’s new 


“¢.3”1 


You get the broader road contact 





of a flatter, wider All - Weather 





Tread. You get quicker - stopping 





and the greater road grip of more 





non-skid blocks in the center. 





You get the easy steering and 





smooth travel of wider riding- ribs. 





You get the slow, even wear of 





closer-nested non-skid blocks 





and ribs. 


You get more rubber in the tread 





—an average of two pounds more 





per tire. 


—all of which adds up to 
43% MORE NON-SKID MILE- 





AGE at no extra cost to you! 








**4 wider, flatter contact with the road”’ 
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ALL the world is going to the fair in cottons. What 
could be more sensible or such a delight to the eye as 
design S-9977? This little dress is tailored but still 
fetchingly feminine in pique or print or gingham. 
Its crisp shoulder ruffles and the jolly row of but- 
tons from the V neck to the raised waist line just 
seem to say, “I’m a Century of Progress style.” So 
’tis, my dears! So ’tis! Designed for sizes 14 to 20 
and 32 to 44. Size 16 requires only 31% yards of 
36-inch fabric. 

Now isn’t this little dress something? We mean 
design S-7870. In white linene with large bright but- 
tons at the side fastening to match the band on a 
cart-wheel hat, could anything be sweeter or neater 
or completer—if we must gorhyming like this? Dress 
makes up as beautifully in [ Continued on page 31 
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Patterns may be secured from the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, at 15 cents each 
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Corres wo little party cakes 
and cookies—four different 
tempting varieties—all from one 
economical mixture made with one 
egg! Did you ever hear of any- 
thing so amazing as this new Cal- 
umet recipe? So perfect for enter- 
taining a big crowd at small out- 
lay—or filling the cake and cooky 
boxes with real old-fashioned 
abundafice! 


That’s the way with Calumet, 
the Double-Acting Baking Powder. 
It doesn’t require extravagant rec- 
ipes to show off the glorious qual- 
ity it gives to baking. In even the 
thriftiest cakes and hot breads, 
you'll recognize Calumet’s superior 
lightness and tender delicacy. 


Calumet itself is used in a very 
small, thrifty proportion. Only 
one level teaspoon of Calumet 
to a cup of sifted flour in most 
recipes—much less than the 
amount required by many other 
baking powders. 


Goes farther — 
thanks to Double-Action! 


Do you know why such a little bit 
of Calumet does such a perfect job? 
It’s because Calumet is Double- 
Acting—it’s really two baking 
powders in one! A quick one for 
the mixing bowl, its action set free 
by liquid. And a second slower one, 


held in reserve to act in the oven- 
heat, releasing just enough leaven- 
ing to hold the mixture delicately 
high and light as it bakes. 


See what Calumet does 
in this recipe! 
Try this Four-In-One Tea Dainties 
recipe—so thrifty yet so generous 
—next time you entertain. Ask 


your grocer for a can of Calumet 
.+-a product of General Foods. 


FREE!—“Calumet Book 
of Oven Triumphs” 


119 new recipes for every kind of 
baking !39cake and cooky recipes— 
16 frostings, fillings and sauces— 
25 kinds of biscuits, rolls and 
bread— 16 muffin recipes— 10 vari- 
ations of waffles and griddle cakes— 
14 new puddings, pies, shortcakes 
and doughnuts. Mail the coupon! 


from one Calumet cooky recipe ‘ 





e 72 Party Cakes...4 Kinds 


! 


And here’s the recipe: 


FOUR-IN-ONE TEA DAINTIES 


cups sifted Swans Y/, cup butter 
Down Cake Flour 1 cup sugar 
2'/4, teaspaons Calumet 1 egg 
Baking Powder 1 teaspoon vanilla 
V7, teaspoon salt ', cup milk 


22 





Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder 
and salt, and sift again. Cream butter, add 
sugar gradually, creaming until light and 
fluffy. Add egg and vanilla, and beat thor- 
oughly. Add flour, alternately with milk, mix- 
ing well after each addition. Divide mixture 
into quarters and make all four of the varia- 
tions listed below. Bake each in moderate oven 
(350° F.) 15 or 20 minutes, or until done. 
(All measurements are level). 


CHOCOLATE STRIPS 


To '/, of mixture add 1 square Baker’s Un- 
sweetened Chocolate, melted, and mix well. 
Spread in greased 8 x 8 x 2-inch pan. Cover 
with topping made by mixing together 2 
tablespoons sugar, 1 teaspoon grated orange 
rind, and 2 tablespoons finely chopped wainut 
meats. Bake as directed above. Cool in pan. 
Cut in 16 strips, 4 x 1 inches. 


NUT DROPS 


Use '/, of mixture. Drop from teaspoon on un- 
greased baking sheet. Smooth with knife or 
spatula, dipped in cold water, and sprinkle 
with sugar. Place a half pecan in center of 
each, or sprinkle with chopped walnut meats. 
Bake as directed above. Makes 2 doz. drops. 


COCONUT STRIPS 


To '/, of mixture add '/, cup Baker’s Coconut, 
Premium Shred, and mix well. Spread in 
greased 8 x 8 x 2-inch pan. Sprinkle '/, cup 
Baker’s Coconut over top. Bake as directed 
above. Cool in pan. Cut in 16 strips, 4 x 1 
inches. 



















SPICE SQUARES 


Use '/, of mixture. Combine 1 tablespoon mo- 
lasses, '/, teaspoon cinnamon, 44 teaspoon 
mace, and '/, cup raisins; add to mixture and 
blend. Spread in greased 8 x 8 x 2-inch pan. 
Bake as directed above. Cool in pan. Cut in 
2-inch squares. Makes 16 squares. 









CALUMET 


THE DOUBLE-ACTING 
BAKING POWDER 
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Free Recipe Book! 


Illustrated by 22 

beautiful photo- 
graphs! 

F, CLIP COUPON 

: ...MAIL 
TODAY! 





Frances Lee Barton, Ss. F. 6-34 
General Foods, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me your new FREE recipe book, “The Calumet 


Book of Oven Triumphs.”’ 


Name a 





aes ee ae — 


City ___ State — 
Print name and address plainly. 
This offer expires July 1, 1935 (not good in Canada). 
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Michigan dairymen find an exchange of 


bulls assures proving and boosts profits 


&. years ago Harry Woodworth 


asked me about his next herd sire. 


“That ‘Count’ bull is just the one 
for you,” I replied.“ His 14 daughters 
have 28 yearly records which aver- 
age 15,940 pounds of milk and 542 
pounds of butterfat. He is also a bull 
of good type. While he is eight years 
old now, at three years he was grand 
champion at the Michigan State 
Fair. Some of his daughters are in 
the A. L. Jones herd at Three Rivers. 
Go see the bull and his daughters.” 

As a result of this conversation 
Woodworth bought an old bull and 
a proven one for $75. Mr. Jones was 
pleased with “Count’s” daughters, 
but was afraid to inbreed and there- 
fore was willing to sell him at near 
the ordinary beef prices. 

This wholesome attitude on the 
part of both the buyer and seller in 
Michigan has helped re-establish 
many old bulls. In fact, more than 
100 such transactions have been 
aided by the dairy extension service 
of Michigan State College on other 
farms during the past two years. 
Numbers of animals have been 
traded by dairymen themselves. 

Not all bulls were moved so easily. 
In many cases it was a real problem 
August, 1934 


SuccessFUL FARMING, 


By A. C. Baltzer 


Michigan State College 


to find someone who wanted a bull 
past three years of age, not proved, 
but witha pedigree and daughters of 
promise, indicating that someone 
other than the butcher should have 
him. Dairy farmers have repeatedly 
sought the help of the dairy herd im- 
provement associations and the dai- 
ry extension service in locating and 
placing such bulls advantageously. 


Bur why add to dairymen’s troub- 
les by urging the use of old bulls? 
One answer is that thoughtful dairy- 
men have learned this is no time to 
let down the standard of breeding or 
dairy inheritance by using inferior 
bulls. Another is that by taking the 
other fellow’s bull, they saved money. 
To find money for a new bull in 
these times has been difficult. Also, 
it is evident that this plan of trading 
old bulls or of offering to let the old 
herd bull go at a reasonable price, 
keeps two proved, living bulls in ser- 
vice rather than butchering two bulls. 

Dairymen now are more open- 
minded about selecting bulls. They 


will change their minds about bulls 
still more when they see results of 
records kept in the dairy herd in- 
provement association or in the breed 
association herd tests. When all cows 
are tested and the two-year-old 
daughters of a bull are due to fresh- 
en, then the owner desires to prove 
that bull. Find enough dairyme! 
testing, I believe, and they will see 
the wisdom of trading their yet-to 
be-proved bulls in order to secur 
final proof that both bulls might be 
worthy sires of growing herds. 

Then, too, establishing two or 
more generations of cattle by prov- 
ing bulls indicates that dairymen 
will in the future select their young 
bull, when needed, out of herds with 
a continuous series of yearly records 
on the dam and the half sisters to 
the bull, and with proved sires | 
the pedigree. Young bulls coming 
from such breeding will be <a" 
sure to bring desired results in pr 
able butterfat production to - 
dairy herd. With these reasons 1n 
mind, the purpose in re-establishing 
three and four-year-old bulls on oth- 
er farms is perfectly clear. 

To assist dairymen with bull ex- 
changes and- | Continued on page 34 














kew women care to be Seen 
with a man who needs a shave” 


SAYS GRACE PERKINS, FAMOUS AUTHOR OF ‘‘NIGHT NURSE”’’ 


Who can blame the girl for walking out on 
the party! Women agree that the humiliation 
of a half-shaved escort is hard to bear! Few 
people will deny that stubble is inexcusable 
—yet many men risk the respect of others 
by failing to shave well and often. 

Let Grace Perkins, the famous author 
of “Night Nurse,” and other best-selling 
novels give you the woman’s viewpoint. “Few women care to 
be seen with a man who needsashave,” says Miss Perkins. “ If 
a man hasn’t enough respect to shave carefully before he goes 
out with a girl, he cannot value her friendship very highly. I 
don’t think anyone would blame her for not seeing him again.” 


Made for tender skin 


With today’s Gillette “Blue Blade” there’s no excuse for 
stubble. Here’s a razor blade that’s made for men with tender 
skin. It is especially processed to permit clean, close shaving 
every day—or twice a day, when necessary, with perfect comfort. 


Grace PERKINS 


Special automatic honing and stropping processes give the 
**Blue Blade” its marvelous, free stroking edge. No other razor 
blade is produced by this exclusive method. Only today’s 
Gillette “Blue Blade” can give you the keenness that makes 
frequent shaving so much easier—so much more pleasant. 


If you haven’t a Gillette razor, or need a new one, ask your 
dealer for the “Red and Black” Special—or see coupon below. 
Remember—the Gillette 
Razor with its flexible 
blade, is adjustable to 
the special requirements 
of your beard. A slight 
twist of the handle ad- 
justs the blade to the 
exact shaving edge de- 
sired for clean, close shav- 
ing. Without this essen- 
tial feature no razor can 
be entirely satisfactory. 





1 Gold-Plated Gillette Razor and 5 Gillette “Blue Blades” Only 49c 





SF-S 





®@ Heavily gold-plated with 
new -style “ husky” handle. 
Comes in handsome red and 
black case with 5 Gillette 
“ Blue Blades.” If yourdealer 
cannot supply you, send cou- 
pon and 49 cents to: — 
The Gillette 
Safety Razor Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


Gillette 


BLuE BLADES 


5 For 25¢ 
10 ror 49¢ 


Name_____ 


Address 








City. 


a 
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Rice Krispies are always 
ready to serve. Always wel- 


come at any meal. 


Just listen to Rice Krispies 
crackle with refreshing good- 
ness when you pour on the 
cool milk or cream. Extra de- 


licious with fruits or honey. 


Serve Rice Krispies for the 
nursery supper or when 
grown-ups want a late snack. 
At grocers in the red-and- 
green package. Oven-fresh 
in the WAXTITE wrapper. 
me Made by 
S) Aellgg: 

“ge 

: RICE 
/KRISPIES 


3) Stes 





Kellogg in 
Battle Creek. 





crackles im Cream 
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Farm Home Remodeling 


party examined the Houston house they 
found it was structurally sound. Walls 
were straight, there were no sway- 
backed roofs, foundations were not 
cracked, and windows, doors, and floors 
were in good repair. 

The trim, however, was old fashioned; 
the plaster was badly in need’ of repair; 
new floors were needed; the chimney was 
in questionable shape; and the kitchen 
was, according to the Hustons’ descrip- 
tion, “terrible” in its arrangement. 

As the floor plan on page 12 shows, the 
original kitchen was just a large, square 
room very inconvenient in its arrange- 
ment, its window spaces, doors, or cabi- 
nets. The peculiar closet-like arrange- 
ment between the kitchen and dining 
room was just about as inconvenient as 
possible. A glance at the larger illustra- 
tion on page 13 gives an immediate 
picture of the situation. 

The Huston’s first desire was a new 
kitchen, much smaller than the old, with 
a floor that would resist moisture. They 
wanted a sink with running water and 
some way in which to dispose of dish 
water. This was not impossible because 
of a tall stock tank already installed on 
the hill back of the house. Upon further 
investigation, it was decided to add a 
lavatory and a pipe to the washing ma- 
chine, as well as to install a modest hot 
water heater for the new system. 

There will be a work room with con- 
crete floor and floor drain to house the 
washing machine, separator, and wood 
box. Another lavatory will also be in- 
stalled, and a place for men in from the 
field to leave their work clothing. 


Mr. HOUSTON’S second desire was 
an office. Tho it seemed a tremendous 
job, plans were worked out for this of- 
fice from the space occupied by the old 
dining room and kitchen. The future 


| office will be entered from either the 
| dining room or the rear door by passing 


thru the work room, as shown in the re- 


| arranged floor plan on page 13. Notice 


that the window seat will be large 


| enough for Mr. Huston to lie upon and 


take his noon hour nap. The clever work 
room adjoining both kitchen and office 
will dispose of a good deal of the dirty 
work which must so often be done in 
farm kitchens. In order to work these 
three rooms into space which the old 
kitchen occupied, it was necessary to 
make all as small as humanly possible. 

The arrangement of the kitchen was 
not quite so easy, and it took consider- 
able time to work out wall space that 
would finally produce exactly what the 
Hustons wished. Nevertheless, a little 
set-back was made for the range and 
placing the oil stove close to the range 
has allowed maximum space. There is a 
hood over the stove which pulls a good 
deal of hot air out of the kitchen into the 
flue indicated. Doors were placed in a 
manner that makes every inch of the 
floor space available for use in setting up 
necessary cupboards and sink. 

All this was accomplished, however, 
at no essential sacrifice, and the dining 
room is even larger than it was before, 
with a group of three windows in the 
west wall, in place of one window and a 


[ Continued from pea 


door. The east wall remains pract 

as it was, but the heater has been n 
closer to the west wall so that it wou 

be out in the middle of the room, a: 
new chimney was constructed with a flu 
for the heater and a separate one for t} 
range aforementioned, plus still another 
for the hood over the stove. 

The Hustons did not care to spend 
more than $750, which made impossit 
the bathroom originally planned. Ty 
corporate a bathroom in the room 
the end of the hall (not shown in these 
plans) will not be difficult. Since the ex. 
terior of the house is in good condition, 
it is imperative that such changes as the 
bathroom be made within present walls. 

After plans were drawn, the Success. 
ful Farming group called upon the Hus- 
tons again. There was a possibility that, 
even without the bathroom, superior 
equipment for the changes laid down 
would come to over $750. It was sug. 
gested that something more be omitted, 
to reduce this possible increase in cost, 
but Mr. Huston was firm. “We can’t 
leave out anything, and it’s just what 


Edith and Willis, with Helen in the back- 
ground, are smiling as they think of the 
many conveniences in their remodeled home 


we want. Even if we have to do a lot of 
the labor ourselves, we are going to go 
ahead with it.” 

A spirit like this is worth watching. 
What further improvements the Hus- 
tons made, how they made exterior 
changes and altered drives and |and- 
scaping will be given in an early issue of 
Successful Farming. Complete pictures 
of the new interiors will likewise be 
printed when construction is complete. 
Dozens of ideas will greet the reader for 
use on his own farm remodeling. 


Miss Pennell and Mr. Wichers are 
now ready to help you with your remodel- 
ing problems—at no cost. Read the an- 
nouncement on page 12 and send your 
letter today, care of Mr. H. E. Wichers, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Lowa. 

To those whose letters arrive first, and 
who request it, we will send Mr. Wicher's 
30-page illustrated book of farm home 
plans and remodeling facts. Just ask for 4 
copy of “The Farm Home Keeps Pace,” 
and be sure to include a 3? cent stamp to 


cover postage —THE EDITORS. 
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GRAVITY (or High Test rating) 


60.5. 66.5 


P.S. The luxury oil at a common-sense 
price is Phillips 66 Motor Oil. 100% pure 
paraffin base. The ‘World's Finest Oil” 
fortoday’s high power, high speed motors. 
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NAME YOUR CAR! Six cylinder or sixteen... straight 
eight or V-eight ... newest knee-action or knock- 
kneed with age...and millions of experienced driv- 
ers will instantly name Phillips 66 as the greatest 
gasoline you can use in it. 

These loyal users say that you will get greater mile- 
age and more power. Brilliant pick-up in any gear. 
And high speed that will top your best previous mark. 

AS FOR ECONOMY, owners of heavy cars report 
14 miles per gallon; light car owners—23 miles per 
gallon. You yourself undoubtedly remember the fa- 
mous Golden Ford Economy Runs in which Phillips 
66 broke all existing mileage records. 


TRY A TANKFUL. You pay nothing extra! Yet you 
get a greater gasoline... made by the world’s largest 
producer of natural high test gasoline... with its 
anti-knock rating increased by genuine Lead Tetra- 
ethyl...its high test rating printed in plain figures at 
the left...and its weather-matching July qualities guar- 
anteed by our process of CONTROLLED VOLATILITY. 
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The shi 
were charred, but 


**T hear your barn burned 
the other day.”’ 

“Yes, and I wouldn’t 
have a roof over my head 
if it hadn’t been for the 
telephone. I called Dave 
and he got busy on the 
line and rounded up a 
bunch of men in a hurry. 

They saved the house, but the shingles were charred—it came 
that near burning!”’ 

This conversation shows how closely a farmer near Craw- 
fordsville, Iowa, came to losing his house from the same fire 
that burned his barn. Only the hurried telephone call brought 
help in time. 

In emergencies—fire, theft, accident, illness—you turn to 
the telephone. It sends your urgent voice to doctor, veteri- 
narian, friend and neighbor. In the regular routine of life, 
you use the telephone in many different ways. You call for 
market news and for hands in haying season. It keeps you in 
touch with relatives and with the children when they are away 
from home. Its help and convenience are almost indispensable. 


L TELEPHONE SYSTEM 











MEN WITH CARS 


To join one of our crews 


IN THE CORN-WHEAT BELT 


To qualify for a position on our subscription sales force 


AVERAGE EARNINGS $40 PER WEEK 
Permanent position for those who can qualify 


Write to Sales Manager 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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The Salad Bowl 


[ Continued from page 11 | 


as a border with radishes and wee green 
onions or pickles; some ripe olives might 
be included for a tasty good measure, 


Tomato Mayonnaise 


Here in the Tasting-Test Kitchen we 
were unable to keep our spoons out of 
this scrumptious dressing—and |’|| 
wager you'll like it too. It makes 34 pint. 


2 medium-size, firm tomatoes 

Yolks from 2 hard-cooked eggs 

1 raw egg yolk 

14 teaspoonful of salt 

2 drops of Tabasco sauce (may be omitted) 
¥4 cupful of salad oil 

1 teaspoonful of scraped onion 

1 tablespoonful of vinegar (if desired) 


Dip the tomatoes in scalding water 
long enough to loosen the skins. Drop in 
cold water to cool, then peel. Cut into 
halves, crosswise, and with the pointed 
tip of a spoon lift out the seeds. Place in 
a bowl and chop very fine, then drain 
in a sieve while preparing the rest of the 
dressing. Mash the cooked egg yolks 
with a fork, add the raw egg yolk, salt, 
and Tabasco sauce and beat vigorously. 
Add the salad oil, a little at a time, and 
continue beating until the mixture holds 
its shape (a little more oil may be 
needed). Add the onion and the vinegar. 
When ready to serve, fold in the tomato 
pulp. This first mixture may be made 
ahead of time since it keeps perfectly, 
covered, and in a cool place. Add the 
tomato pulp when ready to serve. This 
dressing is delicious over crisp salad 
greens, or as an accompaniment to fish, 
mutton or roast beef.—Mrs. R. T., Mich. 


French Dressing 


4 teaspoonful of salt 

1 teaspoonful of sugar 

V4 teaspoonful of paprika 

\4 teaspoonful of powdered mustard 

3 tablespoonfuls of vinegar or lemon juice 
1 cupful of salad oil 


Blend the dry ingredients, add the 
vinegar or lemon juice and mix. Place in 
a bottle or jar and add the salad oil. Ad 
just the stopper or lid and shake vigor- 
ously until an emulsion is formed. Serve 
cold. The dressing may be chilled and 
kept indefinitely and needs only a vigor- 
ous shaking when ready to pour over the 
salad. I make this dressing, a pint at a 
time, and keep it handy.—Mrs. C.R.., Il. 


Summer Vegetable 
Combination Salad 


2 cupfuls of coarsely diced fresh cucumber 

1 cupful of sliced radishes (red or white) 

2 tomatoes cut into eighths, starting at 
the stem end 

14 cupful of coarsely cut green onion 

1 quart of tender leaf lettuce 

14 cupful of tart French dressing, or your 
own favorite dressing 


Chill all of the vegetables until crisp. 
Sometimes I let the cucumbers, onions, 
and radishes stand in a little of the 
French dressing for about 30 minutes. 
Mix all together and add salt and pepper 
to taste. Serve-in a large salad bowl at 
once.—Mrs, W. R., Iowa. 
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Chicken Salad 


This salad combination also makes a 
good fish salad, substituting flaked fish 
for chicken (white tuna preferred). 


1 cupful of diced cold chicken 

1 cupful of diced celery 

1 hard-cooked egg diced 

lor 2 tablespconfuls of chopped green 
pepper or pimiento 

1 teaspoonful of finely 
or chives 

Y4 cupful of sliced ripe or green olives 

14 cupful of broken nutmeats 

'4 cupful of mayonnaise 

Salt to taste 


chopped onion 


Chill all the ingredients. Then toss to- 
gether quickly with the mayonnaise and 
serve the combination at once in an at- 


tractive salad bowl.—Mrs. A. P., Ohio. 
Honey or Maple Fruit 
Salad Dressing 


Heat 4 cupful of strained honey or 
maple sirup to scalding temperature and 


then add gradually to 3 beaten egg yolks. 
Beat this until smooth and cook in a | 


double boiler until thick and smooth, 
stirring constantly. Remove from the 
stove and add 1% teaspoonfuls of lemon 
juice, 44 teaspoonful of salt, and \% tea- 
spoonful of celery salt. Mix these ingre- 
dients thoroly and cool, then fold into 
4 cupful of heavy cream, whipped stiff. 
We prefer this dressing over fruit.—Mrs. 
0. T., S. Dak. 


German Cabbage Salad 


6 to 8 slices of bacon cubed 

2or 3 tablespoonfuls of lemon juice or 
vinegar 

16 teaspoonful of salt 

'6 cupful of thick mayonnaise or cooked 
salad dressing 

2 cupfuls of shredded cabbage 

4 tablespoonfuls of chopped green pepper 

2 tablespoonfuls of parsley (if desired) 

| tablespoonful of diced onion 


_ Place the cubed bacon in a skillet and 
fry until crisp but do not burn. Add the 
lemon juice or vinegar and salt. Stir 
well and add to the mayonnaise or 
cooked salad dressing. Stir at once into 
the cabbage, which has had the green 
pepper, parsley, and onion added. This 
salad is served warm. If desired, it may 
be returned to the warm skillet and al- 
lowed to become more wilted. This salad 
is particularly good with browned pota- 
toes or a pork dinner. The quantities 
given here are sufficient to serve four to 
six persons easily.—Mrs. W. R., Iowa. 


Grapefruit and 
Orange Salad 


Peel 2 small grapefruit and separate 
into sections without a trace of the 
white skin. Peel 2 large oranges and sepa- 
rate the sections as directed above. The 
sections may be rolled in granulated or 
powdered sugar if desired. On individual 
beds of lettuce, arrange alternate sec- 
ons of grapefruit and orange, either to 

semble the petals of flowers, with a 
resh strawberry and mayonnaise as an 
axis, or grouped so as to resemble half 
an orange, pressing the sections firmly 
together. Serve at once with a suitable 
lruit salad dressing.—Mrs. F. D., N. Y. 

Note: The Tasting-Test Kitchen sug- 
gests the “Honey Dressing” or a thick, 
sweet French Dressing for this salad. 
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...- he yells quits 
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BILL ,WHY-WERE YOu SO 
HARSH WITH BOBBY 7 HE 
ONLY ASKED YOU FOR 


yOu ONLY TOLD 
HIM HE COULDN'T 
HAVE IT. 1S THAT ANY REASON 
FOR HER TO JUMP ALL 
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TELL HER THE Boy 

GETS THOSE HAGITS FROM 

WER .. .BOTH THE ASKING 














HE'S ALWAYS ASKING FoR ) FOR MONEY 
MONEY! BESIDES... HE 
DIDN'T NEED TO SHOUT 
ATME...WHEN My HEAD 
1S ABOUT TO SPLIT! 
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) SYMPATHIZE WITH YOU,My DEAR. 
YOU KNOW... JOHN USED TO BE 
THAT WAY TOO... UNTIL HE SWITCH- 
ED TO POSTUM. wuy DON'T you 
ASK BILL TO STOP DRINKING 
COFFEE? 

















THERE MIGHT GE 
SOMETHING IN 

THAT... TELL ME 
MORE ABOUT iT! 






























30 DAYS LATER.... 


SURE YOU CAN HAVE A DIME 
FOR ICE CREAM! BETTER STILL, 
WE'LL ALL GO DOWN TO THE 
DRUG STORE AND HAVE SOME! |— 
BILL, YOU'RE 
GETTING TO BE LIKE YOUR 
OLO LOVABLE SELF AGAIN 
SINCE YOU'VE BEEN DRINK- 

NG POSTUM! + 
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L_( EDITH THINKS YOU MAY HAVE COFFEE- 
NERVES. SHE SAYS JOHN HAD HEAD - 


DOCTOR ADVISED HiM TO QUIT COFFEE. 
HE SWITCHED TO 
POSTUM AND His 

COFFEE-NERVES 
DISAPPEARED. 
won't YOU TRy IT? 





INDIGESTION UNTIL THEIR 





WOMAN KNOW THAT | 
CANT LIVE IN THE 
SAME HOUSE 

with POSsTuM! 


OH, SUPPOSE NLL 
HAVE TO! WON'T 
GET ANY PEACE 
AROUND HERE 


el 
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possibly 


HILE many people can 
safely drink coffee, there 
sands and thousands who 


cannot. Maybe—without realizing 
it—you are one of these. 


any reason, you suspect 


that the drug caffein in coffee is un- 


g your nerves, your diges- 


tion, switch to POSTUM for 30 days. 
There is nothing in Postum that can 


harm you. It is a delicious 


drink, and may be a real help. It is 
easy to make—and it costs less than 
'/, cent a cup. Postum is a product 
of General Foods. 


FREE —let us send you your first 
week’s supply of POSTUM free. 
Simply mail the coupon. 


) 1934, G. F. CORP 








Name 


GENERAL Foops, Battle Cr 
Please send me, without cost or obliga- 
tion, a week’s supply of Postum. 


eck, Mich. $. F 





Street 








City 


State 








Fillin completely— print name and address. 
In Canada, address General Foods, Ltd., 
Cobourg, Ont. (Offer expires July 1, 1935.) 










FOILEG By POSTUM 
AGAIN! HOW DID THIS 
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**Hellot We came over to see how your house looks in 
its new coat of paint. Those colors just seem to fit 
it, don’t they?” 
“Glad you like it. Remember that book the Lowe 
Brothers dealer gave me? That’s where we got our 
ideas for the colors.” 

xx 


W hat part of a house should be considered 
first in deciding upon.a color scheme? 
Is it possible to get a good paint job by 
using only one coat? How should weath- 
er-beaten places be treated before paint- 
ing? Is it ever advisable to add varnish to 
exterior paint? 

These and scores of equally interesting 
questions are fully answered in “101 
Questions About Painting and Decorat- 
ing.”’ Get a free copy from your dealer in 
Lowe Brothers products. 

And, remember this—analysis shows 
so-called “cheap” paints to contain as 
much as 63% water and other evaporat- 
ing liquids. In contrast, Lowe Brothers 
paints contain 90% film-forming solids. 
Consequently, they cover more surface, 
last longer, and cost much less in the end. 
The Lowe Brothers Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
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PAINTS © VARNISHES 
QUALITY UNSURPASSED SINCE 1869 
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Master Benny Blue 
Part VI 


Benny Blue has been catching mice 
and rats for the Persians since he ran 
away from his beautiful home on the 
farm. He is very unhappy and wishes he 
had never run away to the Big City. Aft- 
er while the Persians say they have no 
money because of hard times which they 
call the “Depression.” Benny does not 
quite understand it, but since he cannot 
sell them any more mice or rats he goes 
with Bozo, a thin-faced cat who makes 
speeches about how bad things are. 


Benny did not like the way Bozo, the 
Socialistic cat, made his living. It was 
hard to listen to Bozo’s speeches and 
then get paid with rocks and bottles. 
But Bozo said it was all for the “‘cause.” 

One day Bozo and Benny had stopped 
behind a great hotel building. Bozo was 
making a fine speech. He was pounding 
on a raspberry crate. A large number of 
cats and a few stray dogs were gathered 
to listen to him. 

Bozo was shouting with his loud voice, 
waving his paws and pounding the rasp- 
berry box. 

“Up with the Laborists! Down with 
the Capitalists! Out with the Rich! In 
with the Poor! Out with the Crooked 
Cats! In with the Honest Cats. Now is 
the time for all 
good Cats to come 
to the aid of their 
party’s Catform!” 

Benny was tired 
of all this. It never 
got them anything 
but old shoes, tin 
cans, and pieces of 
rock thrown by 
people who didn’t 
really like Bozo’s 
speeches either. 

“IT wish I were 
back on the green 
farm,” said Benny 
to a small white 
kitten named 
Snowball who stood 
near. “‘I’d give a 
lot to see some 
sweet milk again.” 

“IT had some 
milk once,” said 
Snowball. “A lady 
gave me some in a 
fine, green dish.” 

All at once they 
saw a large man 
coming around the 
corner. He had a 
grey jacket with 
‘“*Dog and Cat 
Pound”’ embroid- 
ered in red letters 
on its pocket. He 
carried a large net 











“Lost?” cried Benny, staring with eyes as 
large as onions. ‘We're home, Snow-ball!”’ 
Yes sir! There were all of Benny's brothers 


like a butterfly net. He walked soft 
Just as Bozo was shouting, “The ti: 
has come for us to act!”’ the large m 
brought the net down over Bozo tight 

“You’re pinched for retarding Rec: 
ery,” he said, and bore Bozo scratch 
and squawling away in the net. 

Benny Blue and Snowball hid un 
the porch steps by the hotel. They w 
too afraid to come out for a long wh 
They sat very still and felt solemn. 

“What does ‘retarding recovery’ 
mean?” whispered Snowball. 

“I think it means minding every 
else’s business but your own,”’ sa 
Benny softly. “Say, Snowball do y 
smell milk? [ think that I do!” 

They crept out then and sure enough 
a milk wagon painted white and draw: 
by a fat, white horse stood beside the 
door. In a whisk Benny and Snowba 
were inside. There were rows and racks 
of milk in bottles in the wagon. But 
every one had a paper lid on it tight; 

“Perhaps if we stay long enough or 
of them will crack,” said Snowball. 

“Or maybe we can knock one off,” 
said Benny Blue. It had made him so 
hungry for milk to see all this that h 
was naughty. He tapped a small bottle 
with his paw on one side. Snowball 
tapped it on the other side. Down it 
came and split in half on the floor! 


Ni YW look what you did!” said Ber 
ny, but Snowball was so busy lapping 
up milk that he didn’t say a thing. 
Benny got to work, too, and soon noth- 
ing was left of it. 
Even the bottle, 
split in half, was 
licked dry. They 
were so stuffy and 
full they crawled 
under the driver's 
seat and rolled up 
in two balls and 
fell tight to sleep. 

They did _ not 
even hear the milk- 
man saying, “Well 
now where in Sam 
Hill did that bottle 
come from?” 

Benny slept so 
soundly that he 
hardly felt Snow- 
ball cuffing him to 
wake him up. But 
when he heard 
Snowball crying, 
“Oh Benny! Some- 


thing awful has 
happened. Were 
lost!” he jumped 


up in a hurry. He 
ran to the end of 
the wagon a! 
looked out thru 
the open door. 
“Lost?” cried 
Benny, looking 
about with eyes as 
large as onions. 
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Snowball!” They both felt cheerful. 

There the white milk wagon stood 
under the big tree near the barn. There 
stood the big red barn in the middle of 
the wide, green farm. There were new 
white letters on the barn. “Schulte’s 
Shady-Lawn Dairy Farm,” it said. 
There was old olly-cow looking over the 
pasture fence and, yes sir, there were 
some of Benny’s brothers and sisters 
sleeping beside the barn door. 

With a loud mew Benny sprang out of 
the wagon dragging Snowball with him. 
His mother was polishing off her whisk- 
ers after a day’s work at mousing in the 
oat bin. Marcile was coming down from 
the house with the egg basket. 

“Mamma!” she cried. “Look here! 
Here’s Benny Blue!” and Marcile’s 
mamma came running to see, and her 
papa and her Big Sister and Mac and 
the puppy and even the biggest rooster. 


THat night after Benny and Snowball, 
who was welcome to stay too, had gath- 
ered with the rest around the sweet milk 
trough, Benny Blue told them all his 
adventures in the Big City far away. 

“It is so big and so far away that if 
Snowball and I hadn’t have happened 
to get in our milk wagon, I don’t sup- 
pose I should have ever come home at 
all,” said Benny sadly. “I have been a 
very foolish cat. 1 am ashamed.” 

“No you are a wise cat, now,” said 
Benny’s mother patting him with her 
paw. And they all agreed that it was 
grand to have their long-lost Benny. 

“And for my part,” said Benny 
stretching himself happily on the hay, 
“they may have their Big City if they 
like. I wouldn’t give a little corner of 
this big barn for the whole of it.” 

“Ho-yoo!” said the barn owl peevish- 
ly. “I told you so! I told you so!” 

But Benny didn’t mind. The owl was 
just a little cross because now the 
animals thought Benny wiser than he. 
Some owls are mighty funny that way! 





Fashions 
[| Continued from page 22 


ginghams as it does in silk. And don’t 
forget that both are being worn for 
dress-up occasions. Designed for sizes 14 
to 20 and 32 to 46. Size 16 requires 4% 
yards of 36-inch fabric. 

And here, S-7844, would be a perfect 
dear for you with an interesting design 
in the split cape front and back. Then 
too, don’t overlook how the skirt carries 
out the same design. The cape in front 
is slightly gathered and is sewed cleverly 
nto a slashed bodice. Cute, not so? 3 5/8 
yards of 39-inch material will do it in a 
size 36. It comes designed for sizes 34 to 
46. Ideal for the larger person. 

I'he pensive little miss wearing design 
‘-3026 wonders whether she shall accept 
the dinner invitation with the tall, dark 
man. We think she’ll say yes as she’s 
well dressed for an informal dinner or an 
aiternoon party. She will look appro- 
priately dressed on the street also. And, 
oh, that dashing flower at the neck line! 
The cape is always lovely. This would 
be charming in chiffon, silk voile, or or- 
Don’t you love the unbelted 
waistline? Always very flattering, too. 
Jesigned for sizes 12 to 20 and 30 to 38. 
%ize 16 takes 3 7/8 yards 39-inch fabric. 
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When you remove cosmetics the Hollywood way, 


you guard against unattractive Cosmetic Skin 


OWDER and rouge every day? 

Skin delicate? Even then there’s 
no need to worry about getting un- 
attractive Cosmetic Skin. 

Even though you may already 
have detected warning signals—tiny 
blemishes, enlarging pores, black- 
heads, perhaps—you can guard 
against this modern complexion 
trouble the Hollywood way. 


Cosmetics Harmless if 
removed this way 

Many women who think they are 
removing cosmetics thoroughly are 
all unconsciously leaving bits of stale 
make-up in the pores day after day. 

When this happens, the pores 
gradually become clogged, distended 
—unable to function normally. 
Cosmetic Skin develops. 

Lux Toilet Soap is made to remove 
cosmetics thoroughly. Its ACTIVE 
lather sinks deeply into the pores, 


carries away every vestige of dust, _ 


dirt, stale cosmetics. Before you 
apply fresh make-up during the day, 
and ALWAYS before you go to bed 
at night, remove stale make-up 
thoroughly the modern Lux Toilet 
Soap way. 

In this simple way you can protect 
your skin—keep it lovely. 






















You can use cosmetics 
as freely as you wish, 
if you guard your 
skin as | do—with 
gentle Lux Toilet Soap 
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Insure Home 
Canning- 


BY] /aa 38; 


-. USE KERR 
JARS and CAPS 


To be certain your canned foods will keep 
—that spoilage won’t waste your foods 
and your labor — just two things are nec- 
essary. (1) Use KERR Jars and Caps, 
which are easy to seal AIR-TIGHT. (2) 
Use care in processing to make sure that 
sterilization is thorough. Home canners 
the country over find that with KERR 
Jars and Caps they need not lose a single 
jar through spoilage! 


New “Modern Methods of Home 
Canning”’—Sent FREE 


Full color booklet of 
information 
for home canners— 
all foods and all 
methods. Send 
penny postcard for 
your copy. Write to- 
day to Kerr Glass 
Mfg. Corp.,344 Main 








St., Sand Springs, 
Oklahoma. 

You Can TEST the 

Seal in a Second 


JARS and CAPS 


SELF SEALING BRAND (Trade Mark Reg.) PAT. 
Standard for Over 30 Years 





**Kilutch’’ holds 


FALSE TEETH 


Tight—all day 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion, holds the plate 

snug it can’t rock, chafe or be played with 
—_ can eat and talk as well as you did with 
your own teeth. Why endure loose plates? Klutch 


ends the trouble. 25c and 50c at druggists’. If your 
druggist hasn't it, have him order it for you. If he does 
not, don't Waste money on substitutes but write us 
for a box Use 30 day Pay us when satisfied. 


HART & CO., Box 2236-H, Elmira, N. Y. 
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This Summer We're 


Going 


Fairs, world and otherwise, 
tempt Our Girls in August 


By Ruth Elaine Wilson 


Here it is August, and will you look 
at the little Miss above? She certainly 
inténds to go a place and see a thing or 
two. And that makes me think. It ap- 
pears by your letters as tho we were all 
going to travel a bit this month and that 
we all want a few hints on traveling. Is 
that right? Okay! Here we go! 

Jerry and Lou: We are 4-H Club girls 
going by train to the State Fair. What 
shall we take for clothes besides our 
uniforms? We expect to be up town 
shopping some and also are invited out 
to my cousins for dinner. Would my 
suit be okay? It’s white linen. 

Ans.: The experienced traveler trav- 
els light. Don’t take too many things. 
Take two uniforms if you can so that you 
may be fresh and unwrinkled while 
there. Or if you have a small iron take it. 
Any suit with a cool- looking | blouse is 
perfect, providing of course it’s not too 
warm. An or- 
gandie blouse with your suit skirt would 
be suitable for an informal dinner. A 
light wrap with a spring print dress 
would also be suitable for dinner wear. 
A little white cotton dress with a plaid 
gingham jacket or a gingham dress with 
your white suit jacket—since it is swag- 
ger length—would be perfect for street 
wear. I suggest a pair of flat-heeled sport 
shoes with your uniform and white dress 
pumps or oxfords with your print dress. 
Be sure your hat, shoes, gloves, and purse 
match or harmonize. And be certain they 
are immaculate. Of course, you know it 
is not good form to go hatless and glove- 


| less on the streets in the city. 


Tiny: How much and how do you tip 
a bell boy or other person like a waiter? 


Ans.: The usual rule is ten percent of 


your bill. However, this varies with the 
type of service your person has rendered. 


| Has he performed a heavy service like 


Places! 








juggling a lot of heavy baggage? Changed 
rooms for you? Or been to unusual trou 
ble? Then your tip is more than likely 
to be a quarter or more. Have your smal 
change in a separate purse so that you do 
not have to keep him standing awk 
wardly waiting. And a “thank you” 
with the tip helps to brighten the day. 
Appreciation is something you should 
not neglect under such circumstances. 

June: How do I act on a diner—I 
mean order and everything? 

Ans.: Exactly as you would in any 
ordinary hotel dining room or restau 
rant. A head waiter will see you when 
you appear in the door. Wait until he 
sees you and finds a space for you. The 
bill-of-fare is generally simple and easily 
understood. Order what you please 
Your dining car tip is usually higher 
than ten percent of your bill. 

Helen: Should one unfold the napkin 
when in use? How do you use a finger 
bowl placed before you? 

Ans.: The napkin is unfolded only 
half. Do not spread it clear out, but lay 
across your knees half unfolded. The 
finger bowl is brought after the last 
course or the end of the fruit course. 
Dip the fingertips daintily, one hand at 
a time, and dry daintily on your napkin. 
Do not splatter about. 

Clare: Will a print dress be all right 
on the train? I have a dark coat. 

Ans.: Perfectly correct. Choose 4 
print not too light. Prints are ideal for 
travel. They do not show dust or 
wrinkles so soon. ; 

Hannah: | upset a glass of water whilt 
away from home recently, and am not 
over it yet. What was proper for me to 
have done? I just sat. 

Ans.: Accidents are part of life. The) 
are expected by us all. No need to ago 
nize over spilled water. You did right t 
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create no commotion over it. A mur- 
mured, “Oh I’m sorry,” is plenty. Un- 
Jess you endangered your own or your 
neighbor’s dress you would not need to 
use your napkin. Let your hostess take 
care of it. She won’t mind. 

Dulice: Last year four of us girls went 
as delegates to a 4-H Club conven- 
tion. We were sent to room with people 
we did not know. Should we have writ- 
ten them a thank-you letter when we got 
home? Do you think it was nice for 
Janet to turn on her light in the middle 
of the night and wake us all up while 
she went out to get a drink? 

Ans.: Unless these people became 
your good friends or put themselves out 
badly to do favors for you, a thank-you 
note was not necessary. However, I 
think it would be a nice thing to have 
done. Not necessary, but very friendly. 


THE second part of your letter makes 
me remark on the value of good sports- 
manship. Nowhere is it so important as 
on a trip with others. I] manners, selfish- 
ness, thoughtlessness, all these glare 
then. There is the girl who won’t sleep 
with the windows open in winter to the 
discomfort of her roommates; the girl 
who wants the best pillow, the best part 
of the bed; the girl who leaves a “rim” 
around the bath tub; the sponger who 
borrows your cold cream and wipes it 
on the hostess’ towel. Here is something 
for Janet to think over and memorize: 
“Man learns to know his companion on 
a long journey or in a little inn.” 

If you can take a trip or spend a week- 
end with friends in a hotel or at their 
home and be popular thereafter, you are 
considered a “‘good sport.” And I am cer- 
tain that is something all of us want to be. 

So long! Have a good time and I'll see 
you after you get back from going places 
and seeing things this golden summer. 





Jolliest Party Contest 


THE Jolliest Party Contest is 
over. Let’s give the winners three 
rousing cheers. Their names are 
printed below. And a bushel of 
congratulations to all of you who 
went into the game with so much 
pep and good-sportsmanship. You 
have no idea how hard you made 
it for the judges. So many of your 
parties were so good. Some with 
clever drawings; some with clever 
party stunts. I wish I might have 
had prizes for a// of you! 

Thanks a hundred for entering 
it. A contest is always “good ex- 
ercise,” much fun, and interesting 
too. I wish I had time to tell you 
all the good hints I got from your 
letters. But I guess you know, so 
here are the winners: 

First prize $10, Elizabeth Jobe, 
Indiana. Second prize $8, Vera H. 
Hutchins, Illinois. Third prize $5, 
Letha E, Reed, Kansas. 

Next 8 prizes: Doris Hartshore, 
Oregon; Margaret I.. Whaley, 
Kentucky; Antoinette Caha, IIli- 
nois; Bernice Zimmerman, Iowa; 
Emily Zanoth, Minnesota; Frieda 
Kempfer, Ohio; Ruby M. Hance, 
Illinois; Geneva Timmons, Iowa. 
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6,000,000 PEOPLE 
HAVE DISCOVERED 

Grape-Nuts Flakes. 
HAVE YOU? 




























Crisp, crinkly, golden-brown flakes 
| — with all the grand flavor of famous 
Grape-Nuts. Full of varied nourish- 
ment, too. Get Grape - Nuts Flakes 
from your grocer—today. 
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| Swapping Sires 


[ Continued from page 24 | 


sales, the dairy extension service of t 

Michigan State College has prepared at 
about two-month intervals, a list of 
partly proved and of proved bulls. Every 
county agent and every cow tester 

Michigan gets a copy of the list. Any 
dairyman who wishes to list his bull 
sends the necessary information to the 
dairy department to be placed on the 
next list, which serves as a clearing house. 


Eacn dairyman is in the same predica 
ment. He has to keep and feed a bull. He 
has a bull pen or does not have on 
He keeps records in the herd improve 
ment association and wants to diminish 
the gamble in buying another bull. So 
why not trade bulls, if possible, or at 
least secure a bull that is on his way to 
: wenns being proved capable? 

WHAT HAS SAFETY ‘A bull out of a worthy dam with at 
least a record of 400 pounds butterfat at 
AT SEA TO DO WITH maturity is, I believe, eligible to be con- 
sidered for re-establishment in some 

» iD CfAD 2 other herd. This is especially true in the 
ST ARTING y O15) ae 4h R? small herd, for the cae” datcee his 
bull expense. Every dairy herd improve- 
ment association member or dairyman 
testing out his herd under the breed 
herd test plan might consider the possi- 
bility of making either a trade of sires or 
of purchasing an aged sire soon tried. 


LL types of craft, from small pleasure boats to mighty liners, 
depend on Exide Batteries. Without dependable batteries in 
an emergency, a liner’s running lights, searchlights, radio, steer- 


ing gear, bulkhead doors, fire protection, pumps and other safety THE dairyman will find bulls over 


devices might fail. Without certain battery power, smaller boats three and under six years old have a 
number of advantages. First, one can 
see the daughters which are usually from 
In the selection of every kind of marine equipment, dependa- 6 to 16 months old. Second, the expense 


would drift helplessly, unable to start. 


bility must always be kept uppermost in mind. Sea-faring men can of growing out the bull is saved. Third, 
while the pedigree offers equally as good 
promise in the records as a young bull, 
the old bull sells for less than a young 
Exide Battery, for instance, that flashed history’s most famous bull. In Michigan, old bulls are selling at 


take no chances with anything of such critical importance as a 
battery. They have always placed their faith in Exide. It was an 


distress signal just a quarter of a century ago, the signal that saved very reasonable prices. Fourth, when 
“ oF both dairymen keep records early proot 
more than 750 persons from the sinking prt se ge seg r 
ss ii of ability is gained at a saving in both 
S. S. Republic. st time and expense to each dairyman. 
What has this to do with your car or truck? lar ' A few objections to this plan have 
been raised and met. Some of these are 
valid. For example, it is argued that 
can you discriminate? You can safely be fewer young bulls would be sold, or they 
guided by the proved dependability of Exide would sell for less money. For man} 
years to come, the bulk of the bulls 
sold will continue to be young bulls 
Thoughtful breeders will realize, how- 
Exide sign—symbol of honest battery service. : ever, that it is much more to their credit 


Automobile batteries look much alike. How 


wherever batteries dare not fail. Buy an Exide 


and be sure. Look for the blue and white 





to sell or to be the breeder of a few bulls 
of great merit. Such a plan reflects much 
W 4 ¥ N iT’ S AN EX i D E more credit to the breeder than simpl) 

selling a great.number of bulls which are 

= | never satisfactorily proved. 

2 | “We have no bull pen,” is another ob 
jection, but it is no longer valid. Dairy 
men have built scores of bull pens. The 
average cost is probably $20, which 1s 
mostly for material. Those $20 are spent 
again and again when a young bull s 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia | P2ust: by Paying @ higher price fo 

him compared with the cost of an old 

bull and the dairyman does not have 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto the bull pen te show for it either. Buying 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose LB 
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younger bull, will permit the construc- 
tion of a pen ‘and add safe ty. Most state 
colleges of agriculture can furnish = 
for a pen. A bull pen is just as much « 
part of the modern dairy equipment as 
is the milk room or a milk pail and the 
safety faetor is beyond price. 

“But an old bull is hard to move” — 
this objection has been surmounted by 
Michigan dairymen. Bulls have been 
moved successfully. Exchanges and also 
outright sales have been made by some 
dairy farmer neighbors, and by others 

miles apart. The cow tester and the 


the older bull, which costs less than the | 


county agent have been helpful many | 
times in concluding final arrangements | 


for such transactions. The oldest bull 
association in the United States, Leer, 
Michigan, last summer bought a bull 
past three years old which had to be 
trucked 200 miles. To safeguard bulls, a 
suspensory madé of gunny sacks has 
been used when moving the animals. 


Halcro of old bulls is another objec- 
tion often raised. This can be fairly well 
safeguarded by buying only according to 
blood test, the tuberculin test, and a 
veterinarian’s examination for other 
common breeding diseases. 

In conclusion, let me add that suffi- 
cient results have accumulated to assure 
the writer that this practice offers much 
to the dairyman. I believe it will add a 
new chapter in breeding better dairy cat- 
tle in the United States. This new era of 
open-mindedness and farsighted dealing 
n bull inheritance will permit the prov- 
ing of sires at low cost and will place the 
proved bull in the dairy herds which 
need them most. No complaints or dis- 
satisfaction by dairymen have occurred 
to date from these Michigan sire sales or 
exchanges, and this indicates that dairy- 
men are very pleased with the results. 


Prevent Warts 


ComMoN warts on cattle are infec- 
tious. Apparently they are caused by a 
virus which gains entrance thru injuries 
or abrasions of the skin. In calves, warts 
often occur on the head and around the 
neck and shoulders. However, the great- 
est inconvenience to the dairyman usual- 
ly comes from warts on the udders and 
teats of the milking cows. 

To prevent warts spreading from one 
animal to another it is desirable that the 
cows with warts on the udders and teats 
be milked last. It is advisable that the 
milker wash his hands in a disinfectant 
solution after milking each cow, Animals 
nfected with warts may be isolated 
from others where this is practical. 
Spread of the infection may also be 
checked by disinfecting stables, pens, 
chutes, and rubbing posts. 

Small warts may be destroyed by a 
daily application of glacial acetic acid or 

inct re of iodine previous to which one 
should apply a ring of lard or petroleum 

lelly to the healthy tissue around the 
base of the wart. Small warts with nar- 
tow bases may also be clipped off with a 
pair of sterile scissors or tied with a cord 
allowed to slough off, but where 

ther of these methods is used iodine 
should be applied to the stump. The 
removal of large warts involves some 
nger of hemorrhage and operations of 
this sort are best done by a veterinarian 
who has had wide experience. —W. H. W. 



















































































































See Champion Spark Plugs made from the raw 
sillimamite ore ey a gee gy ‘orming of in- 


sulators, assembling and testing, in the great Ford 
Motor Company exhibit at the Century of Progress. 


CHAMPION 


EXTRA-RANGE SPARK PLUGS 





OMAHA Union Pacific’s sensational ITALY —Varzi, winner, in an Alfa- 
new streamlined train, capable of 110 Romeo, and first seven cars to finish the 
miles per hour, is powered bya 12-cylinder, gruelling Italian 1000 mile race, were champion, winner. The course, 
600 h. p. Winton engine, equipped with Champion equipped. Every winner in six 
48 Champion Spark Plugs. classes used Champions. 


SuccessFUL FARMING, 


USE THE 


SPARK PLUGS 


Has your car, truck or tractor 


begun to use so much gas 


that it seems you have to 


fill up every time you turn 


around? It’s ten to one that 


your spark plugs are badly 


worn. Nothing will enable 


you to get more miles per 


gallon out of every engine 


like a new set of Champion 


Extra Range Spark Plugs— 


and they'll save their cost 


many times over in the 


next 10,000 miles. 


LOS ANGELES — Targa Florio 150 
mile Road Race. Louis Meyer, 1933 AAA 


sharply 


curved, steeply graded. Ten Ford V-8 stock 


cars took all honors. All Champion equipped. 
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“It’s out-of-date on our farm. 
Dr. Hess Fry Spray does the 
‘shooing.’ I just go about my reg- 
ular business of munching sweet 
grasses, resting and making milk 
——UNDISTURBED.” 


THAT’S the better way. Spray your 
cows with Fly Spray and let them go 
about their “business of milk mak- 
ing undisturbed.” 

Fly Spray makes a complete job of 
it. Flies just can’t take it. Try it 
and see. See how few flies you'll be 
able to count. 

Spray in the morning. Your cows 
will be practically free from flies all 
day. It’s that long lasting. See how 
it pays in the milk pail. 

Fly Spray does more than protect 
cows. It is 92% efficient as a fly 
killer in the stable. Ask us to send 
you the test figures. 

We want you to try out Fly Spray 
and we'll make it easy for you. Let 
us send you a generous sample, 
sufficient to spray one cow for three 
weeks. Write us, enclosing ten cents, 
coin or stamps, to pay packing and 
parcel post charges. We’ll send the 
can. Use the coupon. Dr. Hess & 
Clark, Inc., Dept. F, Ashland, Ohio. 


Dr. HEss & CLARK, Inc. 
Dept. F, Ashland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me free sample can 
of Dr. Hess Fly Spray as advertised. I en- 
close 10c to pay packing and postage. 


Name 





Address 





Breed 


News 








Biggest trade allowance 
means you pay least for 


A new SEPARATOR 
New improved Galloway BMastereiocs 
Separator. Ten exclusive features. Four 
sises—lowest prices ever offered—terms low 

th without interest. Write 
h 


as $3.00 per mon 
today for Gallo parator Catalog, 
4 ice, terms, etc 


te. 
Box 87 Waterioo,la 





Prevent galls and sore 


shoulders by using 


COLLAR PADS 
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Thoroly modern, the new International Exposition building carries on a tradition 


By NO means discouraged over the loss 
by fire of all its buildings May 19, the 
International Livestock Exposition will 
open on scheduled time in Chicago, 
December 1, in a splendid new building, 
an illustration of which appears above. 


* 2+ & 


James E. Dodge, for twelve years 
manager of Emmadine Farm, died as a 
result of an automobile accident May 
30. He was prominently known as a 
livestock breeder for more than 30 years 
and developed the famous Hood Farm 
herd of Jerseys, including Sophie 19th of 
Hood Farm. His was a constructive life. 


a & @ 


At the sixty-sixth annual meeting of 
the American Jersey Cat- 
tle Club in New York 
City, June 6, Jack Shelton 
of Luling, Texas, was 
elected president. He is the 
first Jersey breeder from 
south of the Mason-Dixon 
Line to be so honored. 

George W. Sisson Jr., 
Jack Reed, Chas. F. Mit- 
chael, and J. W. Ridgway 
were elected to succeed the 
four retiring members of 
the board of directors. 

Lewis W. Morley, exec- 
utive secretary, said in his official report 
that registration of purebred Jerseys 
showed an increase of over 6 percent for 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1934. 
An increase in the number of purebred 
Jersey herds officially tested was also re- 
ported, the total number of cows in the 
tested herds showing a gain of 14 per- 
cent for 1934 in comparison with 1933. 
The next annual meeting will be held in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


* & & 
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Guernsey auction sales held in the 
East this year show a marked improve- 
ment over prices received a year ago. 
Five sales held between May 23 and 29 
included 364 animals that brought a 
total of $93,335. This included four con- 
signment sales and one dispersal, 


+¢ & 


The American Guernsey Cattle Club 
has just announced the organization of 
Golden Guernsey, Inc., a non-profit or- 
ganization to supervise the production 
and promote the sale of Golden Guern- 
sey milk. The new corporation will take 
over the activities formerly carried on 
by the milk marketing division of the 
American Guernsey Cattle Club. 


Jack Shelton, now Jer- 
sey Cattle Club president 


At the 49th Annual Convention of the 
Holstein Friesian Association, held 
Baltimore in June, the following officers 
were elected: A. J. Glover, of Wisconsin, 
president, R. V. Rassmussen, of Illinois, 
vice president, Albert P. Craig, of Penn- 
sylvania, D. W. McLaury, of New York, 
W. S. Moscrip, of Minnesota, and Mar- 
tin D. Booth, of Michigan, directors. 

Delegates were in attendance from 
every state in the Union and optimism 
was noticeable. The next annual meet 
ing will be held in Seattle, Washington, 


* + * 


The 3rd Royal Brentwood sale, held 
the day following the annual Holstein 
Friesian convention, was a cheering 
event to all Holstein breeders. Sixty 
head of animals sold for an 
average of $366. Wimble- 
don Farm, owned by H. 
O. Norris, of Annapolis, 
Md., bought two top ani- 
mals. The top bull, the son 
of Carnation Farms new 
champion living butter 
producer, “Carnation 
Prospect Ormsby Gluck,” 
brought $2,450. This great 
cow just recently finished 
a record of 1,225.4 pounds 
of butterfat (1531.7 pounds 
of butter) from 33,347 
pounds of milk. The top female also 
consigned by Carnation Farms brought 
$875. The Carnation Farm consignment 
of six head brought an average of $955 
—the top consignment of the sale. 


, >. & © 


The Jersey show at the 1934 Iowa 
State Fair will be expanded to provide 
open competition for all Jersey breeders 
in the country. Parish shows will be 
held in each of the seven districts of the 
state the same as last year. The winners 
will be formed into a parish herd to be 
brought to the State Fair for final com- 
petition the same as last year. 


ee * 


At the Annual meeting of the Amer 
can Guernsey Cattle Club held in Chi- 
cago, Robert Scoville was unanimous!) 
re-elected president. C. L. Hill and W 
H. Caldwell were elected vice-presidents. 
To fill vacancies on the executive com- 
mittee the following men were elected 
John S. Clark, New York; Henry W. 
Leeds, New Jersey; George Watts Hill, 
North Carolina; Chester C. Bolton 
Ohio; and Granville H. Hibberd, Mary- 
land. Satisfaction in the fine progress 0! 
the Guernsey breed was expressed. 
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Coming Events 


July 30-August 2—International Baby Chick Con- 
vention, Cleveland, Ohio. 

August 11-18—Farm Week, Century of Progress, 
Chicago 

August 11-18—Missouri State Fair, Sedalia, Mis- 
our! 

August 18-25—Illinois State Fair, Springfield, Illi- 
nos 

August 22-31—lIowa State Fair, Des Moines, Iowa. 

August 25-31—Wisconsin State Fair, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

August 27-September 1—Ohio State Fair, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

September 1-7—Indiana State Fair, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

September 1-8—New York State Fair, Syracuse, 
New York. 

September 1-8—Minnesota State Fair, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 

September 10-15—Kansas Free Fair, Topeka, 
Kansas. 

September 15-21—Kansas State Fair, Hutchinson, 
Kansas. 

September 22-29—Oklahoma State Fair, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. 

October 1-7—Dairy Cattle Congress, Waterloo, 
k wa. 

October 20-27—American Royal Live Stock Show, 
K: ansas City, Missouri. 

October 28—-November 3—Ak-Sar-Ben Live Stock 
Show, Omaha, Nebraska. 

December 1-8—International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois. 


New Proof for Test 











WueEn a man prospers, it is because 
his business methods are efficient, and 
his judgment is sound. If this is logical, 
the 1933 report of the Winona county, 
Minnesota, Dairy Herd Improvement 
Association offers a new kind of proof 
that cow testing pays. 

The report shows that among the 26 


homes of Association members, 16 are | 


equipped with modern heating systems, 
10 with water systems, and 16 with elec- 
tric or gas lights. Twenty-five members 
have permanent silos, 15 have milking 
machines, 10 have modern ventilation 
systems in barns, 8 have drinking cups in 
barns, and all 26 subscribe to farm and 
dairy papers and read them carefully. 


Tue § foregoing figures point to a rela- 
tively high degree of prosperity among 
the farmers in this association, and it 
goes without saying that in a year like 
1933 these men would not have been in 
a cow testing association unless they 
thought it would pay them to be there. 
In fact, County Agent H. C. Pederson 
says that even less difficulty was experi- 
enced in organizing the cow testing 
association in 1933 than the year before, 
because lower prices for butterfat made 
ethcient cows all the more necessary. 
The annual report also gave plenty of 
the usual type of evidence as to the pos- 
sibilities for increased profit thru testing 
and culling cows, since the net profit for 
the high cow in the association was $86 
tor the year while the low cow returned 
a loss of $3.25. The 10 high cows showed 
a Pre over we hat cost of $78.39, while 
the 10 low cows showed a loss of 33 18, 
Of the 470 cows finishing the year’s test, 
produced 365 pounds or more of 
ho 87 reached the 200-pound 
mark, and four entire herds made the 
3oo-pound mark.—H. L. Harris, Minn. 
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‘It’s hard to judge the quality 


of the wool 





NEW! 


The Most Powerful Automobile 
Battery of Its Size Ever Built! 


10 Outstanding Features 


1. 51 Standard height plates in- 
stead of 39. 


2. Highest capacity for its size— 
110 Ampere Hours. Means longer life 
and less recharging. 

3. 30% greater plate area permits 
higher charging rates without internal 
damage or plate buckling. 

4. Enormous reserve power for cold 
weather starting. 


5. Special type case of genuine hard 
rubber— 18% stronger than average 
case under impact test. 

6. Delivers 10% higher voltage at 
starter—results in quicker starts—less 
battery drain—longer life. 

7. Especially designed for auto-radio 
installations—high capacity provides 
extra power for starter and radio. 

8. More emergency power. Will de- 
liver 300 pampense at zero for 4.1 min- 
utes. S. A. E. minimum specifications 
require 1. 7 min. 

9. Fits nearly all popular makes of 
cars and is priced surprisingly low. 


10. Carries a two year or 24,000 miles 
adjustment policy in passenger car 
service— good at any one of 35,000 
Willard dealers. 
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by the LOOKS of the sheep 


nor can you judge the life of a battery 


BY ITS LOOKS 


UST as wool buyers judge a crop by the 
length and fineness of the “staple” instead 
of the appearance of the unsheared sheep 
. $0 wise car-owners base their choice of 
batteries on the INSIDE QUALITY instead 
of price tags or appearance. 


Some batteries may /ook as good as a Wil- 
lard. But you can’t SEE Willard quality 
because it is hidden under the cell-covers. 
The difference is in the plates, the oxides, 
and the separators—the things that give the 
dependable power and longer life for 
which Willard Batteries are famous. 


You can’t beat a Willard for dependability, 
long life, and quick-starting performance— 
yet you will find that the Willard of the 
proper capacity for your car now costs no 
more than many batteries of smaller capacity. 


The CAPACITY CHART at your Willard 
dealer’s will tell you the type of battery 
best suited to your car. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Cleveland + Los Angeles + Toronto, Ontario 


STORAGE BATTERIES FOR 


Aircraft + Automobiles « Buses and Trucks « Motorcycles 
Emergency Lighting « Lighting Plants + Marine 
Equipment « Motor and Pleasure Boats * Radio 
Sound Pictures « Telephone and Communications 
Taxicabs « Oil Circuit Breakers + Dicsel Engines 
Ditching Machinery « All Industrial Purposes 


illard 


Look for the Red and White Sign in Your Community. It Identifies a Friendly Willard Dealer 
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Feedlot Questions 
| Continued from page 


another experiment was conducted d 
ing the winter feeding season of 193 
to determine the practicability of s 
stituting whole oats to lot 2 and gro 
oats to lot 3 for shelled corn duri 
first 100 days of a 200-day ad 
period. Lot 1 was fed shelled corn 
entire 200 days. In addition to gra 
each lot received a full feed of silage, : 
one pound of cottonseed meal and 
pounds of alfalfa hay per steer da 
Choice 400-pound range-bred - st 
calves were used in this experim 
They cost $5.50 per cwt. 

Shelled corn was hand-fed 56 days 
the beginning of the experiment and s 
fed the remainder of the time. 1 
calves were eating 9.0 pounds of sh« 
corn per head daily when self feed 
was started. Whole oats and gro 
oats were also self-fed after the first 
56 days, at which time each lot was « 
suming 10.6 pounds of oats per he 


Flame Sealed fence is Extra coil in each line 
not ‘‘just galvanized’’ wire makes the fence 
like ordinary fence. stretch easily and stay 
The Flame Sealed proc- stretched on rolling or 
ess puts a heavy coat- level ground—and the 
ing of zinc on the wire famous 
—distributes the coat- Lock Knot That Can’t oat-fed lots from the 84th to the 112 
N 0 TH i N ing evenly— and the Slip keeps the fence day and oats was also hand-fed during 
wire is actually Flame neat and trim. the latter part of this period. On the 
Sealed against the at- 112th day both whole oats and grou 
mospheric conditions SONTINENTAL STEEL CORPORATION oats were eliminated from the rat 
which cause rust. KOKOMO, INDIANA and the calves in lots 2 and 3 were 
Flame Sealed fence AlSO ssnufacturers of Billets, Rods. lowed free access to shelled corn. 
: gives the additional Wire, Barbed Wire, Nails: Lawn. Lots 1 and 2 made the same total g 
se fi totals Nc bed rust pro- Cosine. Pore and Poultry per steer, 427 pounds, while lot 3 
; a tection of Fence; Gates; Black, Galvanized. 25 pounds. But despite the fact that 
fhe advantegss of the 20 to 30 eee ery eee ae et lots made almost identical 


patented Flame Sealed . Sheets; Galvanized Roof- é 
process, so buy fence only point S_ ing (also “Seal of Quali- gains, lot 1 fed shelled corn made the 


from the dealer who sells copper in “un cheapest gains because these calves 
ucts. 2 - . - ° 

Flame Sealed. the steel. ™ made more gain per pound of grain cor 

sumed and also because shelled corn 


end for FREE BOOK OF er = cost less per pound than oats. 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORPORATION | BK Because they made cheaper gains and 
a poy L.-J Detic Pe Fence Dollars” Sr were appraised at a higher price, lot 

fed shelled corn, returned more per steer 

over steer cost and feed cost than either 

lot 2, fed whole oats the first 100 days, 

or lot 3, fed ground oats the first 

days. The returns per steer over steer 

cost and feed cost were $8.34, $3.24, and 

$0.82 for lots 1, 2, and 3 respectively. 

The whole oats fed in this experiment 

cost 76 percent as much per bushel as 

STRAINS shelled corn, On the basis of return per 

paysusiti : e Horse Works oo ee og wee ae i fee d cost, Ww ni r 

ty iptover Mts Engine oats was worth on y 34 pe ews - _ 

per bushel, or only 59 percent as much 

: Me _ = cy A per pound, as shelled corn. Ground oats 


PIONEER daily. Shelled corn was hand-fed to the 





t 


was worth even less than whole oats; 
hence, it appears that whole oats, like 
Pumps More Water ings—don't let them lay up shelled corn, need not be ground. 
at Less Cost Than horse. Apply good old Ahsorbins The results of this experiment indicate 
Any Other Method Pies that altho home-grown whole oats may 
All worki <1 ane. _e ar : be used to good advantage in starting 
a bath-of-oil n especially fitte keeps rkina because it neve S a - j 
and packed hood protects from sand, i foceapbecsbett. wer a er bli calves on teed, the change to corn shou dl 
dust and moisture Pp erage ters. For cuts, galls, boils be made before one-half the feeding 
wrist pins, gears and pinions are _ =< * =~ a 
extra heavy. Has two lengths of fine antiseptic to aid healing period has elapsed.—A. D. Weber. 
Stroke. Governor protectsandkeeps | E Littl F 
mill running in strong or light winds conomica tle goes far S T -_ or —— 
Automotive type brake band holds | L oe i HOt LD the amount of cottonsee 
wheel still when pullout is applied arge bottle, 92.5( meal be varied at different stages of tie 
All galvanized parts are extra heavy steer feeding period? 
Wheel bats have double clips at . ke , = 
each end and wheelarms are espe- A preliminary study of the advisabil! 
PRDUnEE UPOR:G See USE ty of using two new methods of feeding 
un-in-oil turntable with i * - } 
ite impregnated bronze ring. | ABSORBINE the total amount of cottonseed m: 
s are extra strong with double generally recommended for fattenin 
rts and double sets of twisted DRUGGISTS a SEE ae aii ak —. 
reaup welts teamaaaainaiatia calves has just been completed 
1g the tower taut at all times. See W. F. YOUNG, INC Kansas Agricultural Experiment Sta 
the New Stover-Samson before : T ’ Dae . . ind 
on. e s oO > 90-pound 
Buying. Write for catalog describ- SPRINGFIELD, MASS tion hree lots I choice, 4 ° -I - 
ing this Wonderful Windmill. Old cee range-bred calves were used. The ex- 
Style mills can be converted tothis | . periment stz arted November I, 1933 and 


type for a few dollars W t tars, Minnesote, North M 
Jakota ontana, Idaho, closec ay 20, 1934. 
Washington, Oregon. Rents 4 
TOVER MFG.& ENGINE co. | NE DEAL are ches aper, “prices lower. The tot ul amount of cottonseed mé al 


pr ere New low rates. Write for FREE BOOK if r 
C. E. Leedy, Dept. 729, G. N, Ry., St. Paul, Minn. fed per calf during the 200-day period 


Strains, sprains, swell 


for quick relief erate] horse 
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was the same for each lot—274 pounds. 
In Lot 4 the same amount of cottonseed 
meal was fed each day; in Lot 5 the 
amount was gradually increased from 
one-half pound to 2.20 pounds per steer 
daily, and in Lot 6 it was gradually de- 
creased from 2 pounds per steer daily to 
77 of a pound. 

In addition to cottonseed meal, each 
ot was full-fed shelled corn and silage 
and received one-tenth pound of ground 
limestone per head daily. 

During the first part of the experi- 
ment, the calves fed a heavy allowance 
of cottonseed meal (Lot 6) made larger 
gains, were fatter, and presented a more 
attractive appearance than the calves 
fed scantily on cottonseed meal (Lot 5). 
These advantages were lost by Lot 6, 
however, during the latter part of the 
experiment when their allowance of cot- 





tonseed meal was materially reduced. 
Then, too, the calves started on a limited 


amount of cottonseed meal (Lot 5) made | 
a marked improvement in general ap- | 


perance and finish after the amount of 
cottonseed meal was increased above 
one pound per head daily. 

At the conclusion of the experiment, 
the calves in Lot 5 had not recovered 
sufficiently from the effects of too little 
protein during the early part of the feed- 
ing period to be as fat and show as much 
bloom as the calves in Lot 4 fed the same 
amount of cottonseed meal each day. 

Lot 6, on the other hand, started off 
as well as Lot 4 but failed to maintain its 
position with reference to finish and 
bloom after the amount of cottonseed 
meal fed became less than 1.30 pounds 
per head daily. The calves fed the same 
amount of cottonseed meal (Lot 4) per- 
formed much more uniformly thruout 
the entire feeding period than those in 
either Let 5 or Lot 6. 

Although there was no significant 
difference among the lots as to cost of 
gains, Lot 4 made somewhat larger 
gains than either Lot 5 or Lot 6. 

The lots were appraised on the basis 
of the Kansas City market, May 16, and 
the range in values reflects differences in 





finish and bloom. Lot 4 fed the same 
amount of cottonseed meal each day was 
valued at $7.00 per cwt.; Lot 5, $6.75; 
and Lot 6, $6.50. 

The rank of the lots as to return per 
steer over steer cost and feed cost was in 
the same order as the rank as to value 
per cwt. Lot 4 returned $8.68 per steer; 
Lot 5, $6.65; and Lot 6, $4.41. 

The results of this experiment indicate 
that 1.37 pounds of cottonseed meal fed 
per steer each day in conjunction with 
shelled corn, silage, and ground lime- 
stone is a more satisfactory methad than | 
to vary the amount of cottonseed meal | 
at different stages of the feeding period. 
rhe results also indicate that more sat- 
istactory results on the whole are ob- 
tained when the amount of cottonseed 
meal is gradually increased (Lot 5) than 
when it is gradually decreased as the 
teeding period progresses (Lot 6). More | 
work must be done, before definite con- 
clusions are justified —A. D. Weber. 






































For Next Winter: 


a 
warm dry 


Dairy Stable 

















wre you remember last winter’s 
cold and the wet, freezing stable 
you and your cows had to endure you 
KNOW that something must be done 
about it. Next winter that dairy barn 
must be warm, dry, clean and properly 
ventilated—and NOW is the time to doit. 


You can afford it! The Lumber Dealer 
in your vicinity who sells Celotex In- 
sulating Cane Board is the man to see. 
With lumber and Celotex you can build 
a barn, or repair and ventilate your 
present stable. He knows how to cor- 
rect those bad conditions that bothered 
you—and at surprisingly low cost. 


Warm, dry stables are possible only when 
heat given off by cows is saved. Venti- 
lation is possible only when stables are 
warm and wind-tight. 


Celotex saves heat because it insulates 
and builds wind-tight walls. In frame 
barns merely nail the proper thickness 
of Celotex Insulating Cane Board to the 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
919 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


in my dairy barn. 
Name__ 
Address. 


City 
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inside of walls and ceilings. In barns 
with masonry walls, Celotex is nailed to 
furring strips or cemented to the walls 
with asphalt mastic. With lumber and 
Celotex you construct low-cost venti- 
lator flues of proper size. Then your 
stable can be kept warm, dry, clean and 
properly ventilated.| 

The nearest Celotex dealer has the in- 
formation you want—how to correct 
poor conditions in dairy stables new 
or old. You'll get big value for a small 
cost. Ask us for his name. 


Necessary Protection — All Celotex Cane 
Fibre Products are manufactured under 
the Ferox Process ( patented ) and there- 
fore effectively resist damage by Fungus 
Growth, Dry Rot and Termites (White 
Ants). 


CELOTEX 


BRAND 
INSULATING CANE BOARD 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


S. F. 8-4 


Please tell me the name of the Celotex dealer who can show me how to correct conditions 


_. State 
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Why don't YOU 
wear 
NER 


ALLS 


that will 


NOT shrink? 


You pay no more for them. If 
they fit when you buy them 
they’ll stay the. same size—no 
matter how often washed. And 
they are more comfortable— 
look better, and, best of all, 
wear longer. All you need to do 
is be sure they are marked— 


SANFORIZED-SHRUNK 


That means the fabric has been 
completely and permanently shrunk 
by the Sanforizing Process—WILL 
NOT SHRINK. 


Most of the leading brands now 
come Sanforized-shrunk—you’ll 
never go back to the other kind—just 
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LOOK FOR THE WORDS 


SANFORIZED-SHRUNK 


SAN FORIZED PROCESS OF CONTROLLED SHRINKAGE 


7 , ° Py / ‘a As wg 
Chutt Prabodu & Co inc, Cetentee, 40 Werth StNIC 











Ke deliciously fresh 


by BLUE TARGET JAR RINGS 
that guarantee a tight seal 


Think what a satisfaction it is to know that 
the preserves you spent so much time on, 
can’t go bad on account of poor sealing. 


Blue Targets absolutely stop ring trouble. 
Millions of women have proved this for them- 
selves . . . we guarantee it. In fact, we are 
ready to pay you for your jar ingredients in 
every case of spoilage that is the fault of a 
Blue Target Ring. This guarantee is packed 
in every box. 

Blue Targets have been tested and ap- 
proved by the Good Housekeeping Institute. 
Cost is 10¢ for a box of 12, three boxes for 

25¢. Thus, for less than a 
penny a jar, you can in- 
( ® sure your year’s canning 
against poor sealing by 
buying the ring with the 
distinctive blue and white 
“‘target’’ on the tab. If you 
can't buy Blue Targets at 
your dealers, send 10c fora 
trial dozen. Write Dept.3B. 


JENKINS BROS., RUBBER DIVISION, BRIDGEPORT, CONN 
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XPERIENCED Mothers know 

that summer teething must not 
be trifled with—that summer upsets 
due to teething may seriously inter- 
fere with Baby’s progress. 

Relieve your Baby’s teething pains 
thissummer by rubbing on Dr. Hand’s 
Teething Lotion. It is the actual pre- 
scription of a famous Baby specialist, 
contains no narcotics, and has been 
used and recommended by millions 
of Mothers. Your druggist has it. 

“J found Dr. Hand’s such relief 
to my Baby that I never needed to 
worry on the hottest summer day”. 

—Mrs. Wm. H. Kempf, Williamsport, Pa. 


DR.HAND’S 


Teething Lotion 


¥ 
(\/ }712 guaranteed bulbs (value 25c) for 
YW only 10c postpaid; 125 bulbs postpaid 
for $1.00. All colors mixed. Burpee’s 
Bulb Book FREE. Best guide to Fall planting. 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 453 Burpee Bidg., Philadeiphia 





CROCUS 10; 


Veterinary 


Sore SHOULDER—My horse has a 
shoulder every year. This year his sore js 
about as large as a dollar. We use a pad on 
him but that doesn’t help. Please tell me how 
to heal that sore and how to toughen his 


| shoulder. The horse is practically worthless 


until I find a cure for the sore.—A. P., Pg. 


The only certain remedy for a chronic sore 
and lump on a horse’s shoulder is to have it 


| cut out by a veterinarian and then treat as aq 
| common wound until healed. Meanwhile ap 


ply two or three times daily an ointment com. 


| pounded of one dram each of iodoform, tannic 


and boric acid per ounce of lard or petroleum 
jelly. Adjust the padding so that it does not 
rub the sore, if the horse must be worked. 
Toughen shoulders by bathing several times 
daily with cold water containing one level 
teaspoonful of tannic acid per quart. 


Hoc Mance—My hogs have mange. Please 
suggest treatment.—E. R. G., Indiana. 


Hogs affected with mange should be dipped 
in a solution of coal-tar dip made and used 
according to the directions given by the 
manufacturer. The dipping must be r 
peated in 10 to 14 days. Lime sulphur dip is 
also useful in combating the disease. Make 
all the hog quarters sanitary, since the disease 
is Contagious and it may be contracted in pens 
and sheds where affected hogs have been 
kept for a short time. 


Heaves—I have a young horse afflicted 
with heaves. Is there a cure?—G. W. S. 


Heaves is incurable when established but 
the distress may be relieved and the horse 
possibly enabled to work fairly well by the 
following procedure: In summer, let the 
horse live on grass, without hay, and in 
winter feed bright cut straw or oat sheaves 
and cornstover instead of hay. Also feed 
oats, bran, ear corn, and carrots. Wet all 
feed with limewater to avoid dust. Do not 
work the horse immediately after a meal and 
do not feed any bulky roughage at noon on 
days when the work is hard. Provide block 
salt or rock salt in the manger. Keep the 
bowels active. When the coughing and heav- 
ing is most troublesome, give the horse one 
half ounce of Fowler’s solution of arsenic 
twice daily in grain feed or in a little water by 
means of a dose syringe. Gradually increase 
the dose for 10 days if necessary. When it is 
no longer needed gradually discontinue the 


| drug. Proprietary heave powders will also 


give relief to an afflicted horse. 


CaTARRH IN SHEEP—I have a hund: 
head of Shropshire ewes, of which ten have 
become ill in the last month or so. The ex- 
ternal appearance of this illness is consider 
able mucous which apparently fills the nostrils 
so that the animals have considerable trouble 
in breathing. It also causes frequent sniffing 
and coughing. The animals also have a 
tendency to become poor.—C.K.M., Indiana. 


A discharge from the nostrils is commonly 


| seen in sheep that have gad fly grubs in the 


upper passages of the nostrils. There is no 
sure remedy. It is best to prevent gad fly 
larvae from entering the nostrils by keeping 
the noses of the sheep daubed with pine ta 
during fly time in summer. Catarrh is also 
commonly caused by exposure to moisture 


| and to lying on damp beds in poorly vent- 


lated stables that are not kept clean. Such 
insanitary conditions should be corrected. 
Syringing out the nostrils two or three times 
a week with tepid water containing a dram ol 
tannic acid to the quart of water may do 
a considerable bit for the sheep. 
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Feeds Protein 


PLENTY of protein supplement and 
some mineral feed were important fac- 
tors in enabling C. F. Eshelman to be- 
come the 1933 pork production cham- 
pion. His swine rations included corn, 
oats, tankage, bran, cottonseed meal, 
alfalfa meal, limestone, and salt. The 
hogs also had access to pasture. 
Eshelman’s Duroc Jersey sows raised 
an average of nearly 8 pigs each. At the 
end of 180 days the pigs averaged 215 
pounds each, or 1,615 pounds per litter. 
All were in good shape and right to com- 
mand market highs.—G. R., Nebr. 


Baby Beef in Indiana 


A SYSTEM of producing fat, light- 


weight calves at an early age which en- 


ables Cornbelt producers to avoid com- | 


petition with young feeder calves pro- 
duced on western ranches is becoming 
increasingly popular in Indiana, accord- 
ing to information received from Pur- 
due Agricultural Extension Service. 
This system has for its objective the 
production for the relatively high fall 
market of fat, finished baby beef at 9 to 
i1 months of age by full feeding winter 
and early spring calves thruout nursing. 


CaLvEs for this purpose must be 
dropped during December, January, 
February, and early March. From the 
time they can be started on feed, they 
are furnished all the grain and choice 
hay they will eat in addition to their 
mother’s milk. This grain feeding is con- 
tinued after the cows are turned out on 
pasture, the calves either being creep- 
fed on pasture or kept up in the barn for 
grain feeding and allowed to nurse the 
cows both nights and mornings. 


Tuat such feeding of grain to nursing 


calves is well worth while is shown by | 


the results of experiments conducted at 


Sin-A-Bar Farms, Grain Valley, Mo., in | 
cooperation with the United States De- | 


partment of Agriculture and the Missou- 
ri Experiment Station. In these investi- 
gations, Shorthorn calves fed $8.97 
worth of grain in a creep on pasture were 
worth $2 per 100 pounds or $17.88 per 


7 


head more and averaged 100 pounds 


heavier at weaning time than similar | 


calves that received no grain during the 
normal nursing period. 

l'o get enough finish on the calves for 
market at such a young age, it was 
pointed out, the following essentials 
must be observed: (1) The calves must 
be out of well-bred cows that are of good 
beef conformation and capable of giving 
liberal quantities of milk; (2) They must 
have been sired by a well-bred, thick 
beef bull, capable of transmitting to his 
oftspring the characteristic of early ma- 
turity; (3) They should be born during 
he fall, winter, or early spring, it being 
ractically impossible to get later calves 
it enough for the late fall market; 
4) They should be fed a good fattening 
grain ration, all they will eat, from the 
time they can be first got on feed until 
ey are sold, being fed the grain either 
the barn or from a creep on pasture; 

Chey should be dry-lot fed from 
Weaning until marketed in order to give 
m as much additional weight and 
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finish as is possible-—T. H. Bartilson. | 
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OU can raise dollars as well as corn or wheat 
—dollars from which both you and your 
family may profit in many different ways. 


There can be a worry-proof income for your less active years—or should 
anything happen to you—a regular monthly income for your family. There 
can be a lump sum of ready cash, so that your family can take care of your 
last expenses, unpaid bills or mortgages, and still have enough left to carry 
on the farm until your affairs can be settled. 

Unless you are over 50, you could provide your family with as much as 
eighteen hundred dollars, by saving as little as 10 to 20 cents a day—the 
exact amount depending upon your age. 

The more you can save, of course, the greater amount of money they 


The way to raise such a crop of dollars is to “plant” a small part of your 
present earnings as regular premium payments on the Northwestern Mutual 
life insurance program which is best suited to your special needs. 


a million Americans are banded together in the North- 


western Mutual for the financial security of themselves and their families. 
Its assets, as reported to state insurance departments, now total a billion 
dollars—a great estate administered for mutual welfare and protection. 


Use the Northwestern Mutual to reap a sure harvest for yourself and 


family. Why not 
Mutual agent—or 


plant a crop of cash? See your nearby Northwestern 
mail us the coupon below for a free booklet, ““Your Part 


of a Billion Dollar Estate”—the best “planting guide” for money! 


WE SPREAD 


She NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
2| LIFE INSURANCE Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN SF-8-34 








TO 





| @1934,TNMLICo. 
Address 


I saw your advertisement in Successful Farming. Please send me your 


(Mamaeee free booklet,“Your Part of a Billion Dollar Estate.” 
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Make home canning easier and more 
successful than ever by following ap- 
proved instructions as contained in our 
popular volume, ‘The Home Canners’ 
Textbook,’ 1934 edition. Most com- 
plete, reliable work of its kind any- 
where. Up-to-the-minute on all the 
best methods and newest equipment. 
Gives tested recipes for canning fruits, 
green vegetables, soups, sauces, jellies, 

preserves, pickles, etc. Special chapters 
on canning chicken, meats, fish, fruit 
juices, etc. Accurate time tables for 
processing water bath and pressure 
cooker. Appetizing ways to serve home 
canned foods. 80 pages of most valu- 
able information. Only 10¢. With free 
supply of 12 doz. canning labels, 
gummed, and printed with names of 
all the different vegetables, fruits, etc., 

that you usually put up, with some left 
blank for you to fill in your special 
delicacies. Send today. 

BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO. 
24 Hampshire Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

Makers of 


GOOD LUCK* 
Jar Rubbers 


Important. When buying new jars, it will 
pay you to remember that Good Luck Jar 
Rubbers come packed with all Atlas E-Z Seal 
and Atlas Mason Fruit Jars. These are the 
only jars which come to you from the glass 
factory all equipped with the famous Good 
Luck Jar Rubbers. iR 


* Tested and Approved 
by Good Housekeeping 











.».8ays Prominent Colorado Poultryman. 


JUST PAINTthe ROOST 


“Pratts Roost Paint is not only cheapest, but best, 
because it works without disturbing hens. One appli- 
cation—and lice and mites were killed. I wouldn't 
think of using anything else”... Hens freed of lice 
are better layers. Prs atts—the only 100% active Roost 
Paint—costs only about half as much as nicotine su! phate 
40%. No handling of birds necessary. Results guaranteed. 

FREE BRUSH WITH EVERY CAN 

0 Half Pint $ .75 O Quart... $2.00 
O Pint ... 1.25 O Gallon 6.00 

If your dealer can’t supply you, check size wanted, enclose 
amount with name and address, and mail to— 


PRATT FOOD CO., Dept. 638, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pratt ROOST PAINT 
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Friend to Friend 
[| Continued from page ? | 


Wichers called in Oscar Ekdahl, and 
together with Miss Pennell, they visited 
farm families interested in doing some- 
thing about their houses. 
these to be remodeled you will find 
pages 12-13. Watch this house develop. 
It was selected because it was so much 
like hundreds of others. Miss Pennell be- 
lieved its remodeling would serve to 
show others how they might proceed in 
making their houses more satisfactory. 
Houses of different types will also be 
presented. With the home shown this 
month we are receiving the fullest co- 
operation from Gertrude Allen, county 
home demonstration agent, Lyons Coun- 
ty, Kansas, and Kansas State College. 


on 


THE New York legislature believes that 
overproduction may be relieved by 
stimulating consumption, especially in 
the case of milk. An appropriation of 
$500,000 will be used in advertisin 
milk and dairy products. This entire sum 
will be used before January of 1935. 


Ti 1E. NATIONAL Housing Act, passed 
during the closing days of Congress, sets 
aside a vast sum of money to assist home 
owners in modernizing and improving 
their dwellings. Interpretations of the 
act are not yet available, but it is our 
understanding that a farmer interested 
in improving his home must obtain 
financial assistance thru the usual 
sources of credit available to him. We 
hope regulations will be liberalized so 
that all possible agencies will cooperate 
to the fullest extent in the improvement 
of farm homes. The CWA survey of farm 
homes revealed the need of a vast 
amount of repair and modernizing. It 
also stimulated a vast amount of in- 
terest in building thruout the country. 


THe Frazier-Lemke bill, providing for 
the scaling down of farm debts, in 
cases of distress, passed during the 
closing hours of Congress. 

It has always been our belief that 
farm debtors should not be made to 
stand all the loss caused by a drop i 
land price levels. Justice to both debtor 
and creditor is not always easy 
termine. However many of our readers 
are struggling under top-heavy mort- 
gages. Others are relying on the income 
from mortgages, or Federal Land Bank 
bonds to care for them in their declining 
years. Thousands of widows and or- 
phans are likewise depending upon life 
insurance payments, which rest heavily 
upon farm mortgages. Furthermore, an 
act such as this one will inevitably make 
it more difficult for farmers of the future 
to obtain necessary working capital. As 
much as we would like to see our friends 
relieved entirely of their burdensome 
debts, we do not believe many farmers 
are ready to go so far in getting relief. 
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| Ask for Catalog 84. 
(THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING co. 


FALLING 
HAIR? 


GLOVER’S Mange 

Medicine is world- 

famous for its value in 

stopping excessive 
Falling Hair, Dandruff, 

Itching Scalp and Bald- 

ness. It will save your 

hair if anything can! 

Get Glover’s Imperial Mange Medicine 
and Glover’s Medicated Soap for the 
shampoo today,or haveyour 


Barber or Hairdresser give 
you the GLOVER SCIEN- 
TIFIC TREATMENT. 


MANGE 
MEDICINE 


GLOVER'S "Wii's" 


GLOVER’S new 

Dog Book is the most complete and 
instructive manual on Care, Training, 
Feeding, etc., ever produced. Contains 
many interesting illustrations. Send for a 
copy today! 

GLOVER’S Imperial Animal Medicines 
for nearly all animal ailments have been 
the standard for over 60 years. Insist on 
GLOVER’S. Safe, sure. Sold everywhere 


Dept. 21, 119 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





This low-cost, MAC x I i | ES 


trouble-free drive needs no high line or light 
plant.Just step on pedal—this husky little mo- 
torstartsinstantly,runsquietly and steadily. 
Look under a washer before you buy — ifit 
has a Briggs & Stratton Gasoline Motor it's 
high-quality all through. The better washers 
are B & S equipped. So are theleading Pumps, 
Mowers, Garden Tractors, etc. Write for free 
booklet—“WIRELESS POWER.” Address: 


Briggs & Stratton Corp., Dept. S$, Milwaukee 


BRIGGS & 


STRATTON 
Gasoline Motor 


Protect your buildings from 

fire, lightning, wind and 
weather before advancing 
costs force next price raise. 
- Send roof measurements. 





806-856 Butler Street Ohio 


GET A FARM 


On the Soo line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better buy good lands st 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about 
reduced rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Addres# 
H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner 
1700 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minnesot 


Cincinnati, 
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Squibs 
| Continued from page 7 | 


with the corn binder and cutting the 
stalks. Undoubtedly the feed would have 
heen better if we had cut and shocked 
the corn and then husked or shredded. 


That’s a slow process and was act | 


suited to our program at.the time. We 
were surprised at the way the horses, 
especially, ate the leaves and husks we 
saved in this way. They certainly went a 
great deal farther than just leaving the 
stalks standing in the field and pastur- 
ing them off as is very often done. 


© We are raising colts again on many 
farms, and it has been years since I have 
seen so great a number of colts in the 
pastures. I believe that on most farms a 
certain number of horses can be utilized | 
as the cheapest source of power but that 
more than that number will find it dif- 


ficult to compete with a tractor. Good | 
judgment can determine to what extent 


each kind of power should be used on 
each farm. They are more than just 
equipment. From the day of its arrival, 
acolt is pretty much a family affair. We 
all speculate as to what color it will be 
when it sheds its baby coat and we 
watch its eyebrows for the first change. 
We name the colt and from then on call 
it by name, hoping that it will develop 
certain traits of character that its 
mother and grandmother had or did not 
have. We would be poor if we were to 
miss raising colts, for the responsibilities 
of training them always steady us. 


¢ Shortage of feed and scarcity of water 
have been loaded on top of other trou- 
bles until they seem like the last straw 
of a camel’s load. 
nothing but what our fathers faced and 
lived thru. Our heart to meet the present 


Yet we have faced | 





| 





| 





struggle is not strengthened by those | 
who see and preach in this disaster the | 


thought that it comes as a punishment 
from God. I cannot see the background 
for such a concept of our Creator. I be- 


lieve that God loves us “‘like as a father 
cares for his own.” I feel that trouble 
and hardship come to us not as a curse 


but in the way that a wise teacher puts | 
before the pupil the more difficult task. | 


Such a burden is not placed to destroy 
~ asure, but that more lasting pleasure 
may be found thru its accomplishment. 
Th; s is to me the faith in God that sus- 
tains one. This is the concept of God that 
draws folks up to better things; that 
makes them more kindly, more sympa- 
thetic, and unafraid thru many dangers. 
Men with such a faith are not unstable. 


Appreciation 


A thousand men may walk alone, 
Where buildings seem to touch the sky; 

But in a little country town, 

] 


\ll are friends who saunter by. 


In the roar of city streets, 

Lower, gentler murmurs drown; 
2 a.e . 
But, oh, the soothing, Sabbath peace 


In a little country town! 





—Edith Grames | 











“| HEAR IT’S AMERICA’S 


GREAT TRUCK VALUE” 


*‘What do you mean, three big 
features?” 

“Well, for one thing, no other truck 
has a V-8 engine. It’s a real truck en- 
gine, too, with heavy-duty connecting- 
rod bearings, like they use in racing 
cars and airplane engines. Full-length 
water-jackets too. That’s mighty im- 
portant when you’ re hauling a full load 
with the temperature a hundred in the 
shade. Why, I could talk about that 
V-8 engine all day. It’s got everything 
a real truck engine ought to have.” 

“It sure has. What’s the second 
feature?” 

“That engine exchange plan. Just 
think! After you’ve run your truck 
forty or fifty thousand miles, you 
don’t have to lay it up for two or 
three days to get the engine over- 
hauled. The Ford dealer just puts in 
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AE 
“YES, AND IT’S THE 


ONLY ONE THAT GIVES 
YOU 3 BIG FEATURES” 





a block-tested, factory-reconditioned 
engine for less than the cost of over- 
hauling.” 

“Is that so? First time I ever heard 
of such a thing.” 

“That’s because there isn’t another 
truck at its price that gives you a 
service like that.” 

“Say, that’s fine; now what’s the 
third feature?” 

“Full-floating rear axle. You can 
pull out your axle shaft without jack- 
ing up the truck. Axle shafts last 
longer, because the weight of the truck 
is carried on the axle housing. All the 
shaft has to do is transmit power.” 

“Say, with features like that, I guess 
the Ford V-8 is the truck I should get. 
It looks like a great value. The next 
time I’m in town, I’m going to look at 
a Ford V-8 Truck just like yours.” 


NO OTHER TRUCK AT ANY PRICE GIVES YOU ALL 
THESE BIG FEATURES 


V-8 Truck Engine . . . Uses no more 
fuel than a “four.’”’ Just divides it into 
smaller parts and gets more use out of 
it. 80 horsepower. Dual carburetor, 
valve seat inserts, full-length water- 
jackets, new oil-saving pistons, factory- 
polished cylinder walls and new-type, 
heavy-duty connecting-rod bearings are 
all features that increase power, perform- 
ance and economy. 


Low-cost Engine Exchange Plan... 





baled 
Sow 


After thousands of miles of use, you can 
have a block-tested, factory-recondi- 
tioned engine installed for less than the 
cost of an overhaul job. 


Full-floating Rear Axle . . Entire 
weight of truck and load carried by axle 
housing. Axle shafts have nothing to do 
but transmit power. Remove axle shafts 
without jacking up truck. 


Full Torque-tube Drive . Trouble- 
free Clutch and Four-speed 
Transmission Deep, 
Heavy Frame with side mem- 
bers seven inches deep and six 
big cross-members. 








THE 
NEW 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
3676 Schaeffer Road, Detroit, Mich. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without obli- 


gation, free booklets, on New Ford V-8 Truck, 
including Ford Engine Exchange Service. 


Semi-elliptic Rear Springs 
free-shackled at both ends... 
Long-lived Brakes, more than 
465 square inches of braking area. 


FORD V°8 trucK 


Name 
Route 

Post Office__ 
State 
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CONFIDENCE 


Take mutual confidence away from hu- 


man relationship and we have little left. 


What a feeling of satisfaction there is in 
knowing that a person who is trying to sell 
us something, knows what he is talking 
about, represents his product truthfully, 
and is entirely reliable and responsible. 


ANY MAN 
WHO WEARS 
THIS BADGE 
OR CARRIES THIS CARD- 





& SUCCESSFUL FARMING a 


BONDED SALESMAN 
Thts te to Certify 


OEE 

a —— oe — 
Is authorized to sell and collect for subscriptions to Successful Farmag 
and that he os uader Surety Boad 


CAL ESMAN 6 BIGHATURE 


This Credential expires a 
The Meredith Publishing Company 





By — 





COUNTERSIGRED 











: 


and who gives you our official receipt is 





guaranteed by this company to be well- 
informed, honest, and reliable. 


Over a period of years, Successful Farm- 
ing has been developing and building a 
sales organization. 


These men call on the farmers and their 
families, visit with them about Successful 
Farming, outlining the things it is intended 
to do for them, to tell you about the many 
special services the magazine offers. 


We have been extremely careful in the 
selection of the men who make up this or- 
ganization. They must be the type of men 
who will properly represent the company 
and treat the readers of Successful Farming 
properly. 

We are extremely proud of this organi- 
zation—many of the men have been with 
us for a number of years. We recommend 
them to you knowing that they are depend- 
able, courteous, and responsible. 


In order that you may know the men 
who make up the Successful Farming sell- 
ing organization, we are supplying each of 
them with the badge and credential card 
that you see illustrated above. 


* 


E can use a few more good salesmen 
in each of the corn and wheat belt 
states. Write us for complete details. There 
will be no obligation whatever on your part. 


Successful Farming 


Des Moines, lowa 
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Figures Convinced 
[ Continued from page 78 | 


by being suspended from the ceiling. 
Some of the self-feeders are likewise sus- 
pended to keep them above the litter 
and unavoidable dirt of the floor. 

While one of the poultry houses is old, 
that used by the breeding flock is mod- 
ern and well-equipped. This is of hollow 
tile construction, with concrete floor. It 
measures 20 by 40 feet and was built 
after a plan suggested by the university. 


Aout a month before the pullets go 
into their winter quarters they are 
switched to the laying ration. This ra- 
tion, which also follows university rec- 
ommendations, consists of 200 pounds 
of corn, 100 pounds of wheat, 100 
pounds of oats, 5 pounds of salt, and 
25 pounds of meatscrap. Oystershell is 
allowed separately. As milk is given in 
place of water, meat scrap is not needed 
to supply protein. The small amount in- 
cluded, however, is useful in adding 
palatability to the ration. 

In cold weather the mash is moistened 
with hot water. This is put before the 
fowls at noon. About four o'clock, or 
in time for the birds to fill up well before 
going to roost, mixed grain is spread on 
top of the mash. 

Cabbage and mangel-wurzels supply 
much of the green feed during the winter 
months. When neither is available, 20 
pounds of good alfalfa meal is added. 


Tue eggs have been marketed in va- 
rious ways. Some have been shipped to 
a dealer in Chicago, while a buyer from 
the same city has made regular trips to 
the farm for many more. In each of these 
cases a premium of three cents a dozen 
above local prices has been obtained. 

During the hatching season, a hatch- 
ery takes all the salable eggs from the 
breeding flock. These eggs command 
ten cents a dozen above ordinary store 
prices, and have repeatedly brought in 
$100 a month. Only well-shaped eggs of 
full weight are ever sold, the others being 
used by the family at home. 

In 1933 there was $713.78 of egg 
money. The sales of poultry amounted 
to $206, while the birds consumed in the 
household were valued at $60 and the 
eggs so used at $67. These items made 
the total poultry income for the year 
$1046.78. Expenses for the year totaled 
$719.53, leaving $327.25 as profit. 

The year tu Be, with slightly better 
prices prevailing, the eggs brought $752. 
Poultry sales were $124, while $77 was 
allowed for the eggs used at home and 
$40 for the poultry. The total receipts 
thus were $893 which, with expenses 
held down to $447.23, left a very satis- 
factory profit of $445.77. 

Probably the profit was a little more, 
as the Riekes believe that in both years 
they under-estimated the products used 
at home. In addition to the birds canned, 
many are eaten without being canned. 

















Luck! 


Insist on...““U.S.”” ROYAL 
PE-KO Edge Jan RUBBERS 


Jar rings are important if you want perfect 
canning results. Use rings that are made of 
live rubber, that seal and stay sealed. 

Insist upon “U. S.” Royal PE-KO Edge 
made from the livest rubber to insure perfect 
canning results— made with two big lips for 
ease in applying and breaking seal. Easily 
identified by scalloped edge. 

Approved by the Good Housekeeping 
Institute and the Household Searchlight. 

If your dealer cannot supply you write 
direct to 


United States Rubber Company 
1790 Broadway ay New York City 





ONCE IN 


Use ‘‘ Black 
Leaf’? Worm 
Powder, the ef- 
‘ fective,one-dose, 
inexpensive way to kill 
large roundworms. 
Just mix in mash and feed 
once in ordinary way. Odor- 
less — tasteless — no toxic effect. 
Nicotine is released only in intes- 
tines where worms live. % lb, ina 
gallon of mash treats 100 birds. 
Sold by dealers or, 100 bird size 
sent postpaid for $1.00 and your 
dealer’s name. Descriptive circular 


free. 
Made by the makers 
of “Black Leaf 40” 








made from Worm Powder are available for individual 

dosing. 100 sent postpaid for $1.00 and your dealer's 

mame. A few pellets are included in every package of 
Worm Powder, for birds ** off feed.” 


ONE DOSE KILLS ROUNDWORMS 


ew 








FOR TEA AND COFFEE ROUTES PAYING UP TO S4.Q” 


ately to take charge of fine paying Tea and Coffee Routes. A WEEK 
No experience or training necessary. I furnish everything to star)? 


rand new Ford Tudor Sedan given producers 
full or spare time. Rush name on postcard . 











Get free facts. No obligation. Act today 
ALBERT MILLS. Route Mer. 
5135 ™ th Ave., Cinci ti, O. 
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while Mrs. Rieke is certain the family 
consumes upward of a dozen eggs a day. 
With. an average of 482 hens produc- 
ing 57,996 eggs, the combined flocks in 
1932 maintained an egg average of 120 


to the hen. In 1933 an average of 515 | 


birds produced an average of III eggs 
apiece. The Riekes have regularly raised 
White Leghorns for the last six years, 
and the decrease in egg average is ac- 
counted for by the fact that in 1933 they 
obtained 500 chicks of two heavier 
breeds. These provided better birds for 
meat, but did not lay so well. 

The average might also be higher if a 
separate breeding flock were not main- 
tained. The birds in this flock are given 
a rest period from October to January, 
so as to be in first-class condition for 
their important spring business of pro- 
ducing eggs for hatching. This rest 
period naturally cuts down the egg 
average of the flock but is considered 
necessary if strong, healthy chicks are 
to be obtained. With pullets only, from 
October to October, the Riekes have se- 
cured 50 percent egg production. 

“If every branch of the farm could 
show as good results as the chickens,” 
said Mr. Rieke, as he turned thru his 
farm accounts book to give me these 
figures, “its record wouldn't look so bad. 
All thru the depression, however, the 
poultry has been about all that has 
made us any money.” 

The Rieke investment in poultry 
buildings and equipment now amounts 
to about $900. At the beginning of the 
year 193 
$414, ahile at the end there were 765 
fowls valued at $372. In other words, 
the owner has an investment in poultry 
of about $1,300, from which he has been 
getting a return of $325 to $445 a year. 
With the exception of poultry, few in- 
deed are the farm investments that have 
paid out as well or nearly as constantly. 


Vaccinate 
Against Pox 


CHICKEN pox can be kept out of the 
laying flock if the growing pullets are 
immunized by vaccination. Now is the 
time to do it while the weather is warm 
and before they come into production. 
There will be no serious effects so long 
as only healthy pullets and those free 
from worm infestation are vaccinated. 

Birds are vaccinated in either the leg 
or wing and by one of two methods, the 
feather follicle or brush method which 
is most practical for anyone who has 
never done it before, or the stick or stab 
method. There are prepared vaccines on 
the market and complete instructions 
for their use come with them. 

Immunity is indicated by a “take,” 
which shows up at the point of vaccina- 
tion in from 10 to 12 days in the form of 
a well-defined scab. Complete immunity, 
however, does not develop until 4 to 6 
weeks after the birds are vaccinated. In 
addition to the “take” there is a de- 
creased appetite which lasts for a few 
days and shows up about 3 or 4 weeks 
after vaccination. 

No birds should be sold for food 
nor breeding purposes for at least two 
months after vaccination. Another point | 
to bear in mind is that unused vaccine 
should be mixed with disinfectant before 


discarded.—R. R. Hannas, III. 
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“BANG! 


—Then I lost all 
control of my car’’ 














A BLOW-OUT! WILL IT 
BE YOUR TURN NEXT? 


| Play safe— get the tire with the Life-Saving Golden Ply invention 


HE only warning a blow-out gives 

is BANG! Then it’s much too late. 
| Neither your steering wheel nor your 
emergency brake can save you. All 
you can do is hope for the best. 


HEAT INSIDE 
A TIRE CAUSES 











LIFE-SAVER GOLDEN PLY 
™ RESISTS HEAT— 








‘Safety 








Goodrich 


Silvertown 


WITH LIFE-SAVER GOLDEN PLY 


At speeds of 40, 50, 60 miles an hour, the 
heat generated inside the tire is terrific. Rubber 
and fabric separate. A tiny blister forms inside 
the tire and grows bigger and bigger until, 
sooner or later, BANG! A blow-out! 


To protect you, every new Silvertown has 
the amazing new Life-Saver Golden Ply: This 
invention resists heat. Rubber and fabric don’t 
separate. Thus blisters don’t form inside the 
tire. The great, unseen cause of blow-outs is 
eliminated before it begins. 


Here’s Proof! 


Racing daredevils tested out the Golden Ply at 
breakneck speeds. On the world’s fastest track. 
Gave it everything they had. Not one blow-out. 
Similar tires without the Life-Saver Golden Ply 
failed at one-third the distance the Golden Ply 
Silvertowns were run. 


Play safe. Get a set of Goodrich Safety 
Silvertowns now. Remember, they cost 
no more than other standard tires. 


FREE! Handsome emblem with red 

® crystal reflector to protect you 
if your tail light goes out. Go to your Good- 
rich dealer, join Silvertown Safety League, 
and receive one FREE. Or send 10¢ (to 
cover packing and mailing) to Dept. 422, 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
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PLEASANT WIMBERLEY, 

». aSo. Western Stark salesman for 
20 years, has used his spare 
time to make big money 

\ selling Stark Trees. Backed 

by our 119-year-old fame 

{1 and huge advertising, HE 

| EARNED $246.54 PAY 

| SELLING STARK 
TREES IN JUST ONE 
MONTH during “‘depres- 
siontimes”.Whydon’t 

YOU investigate this 


A Healthful, 
4 Outdoor Work 
7 CASH PAY 


WEEKLY 


Our NEW PLAN for sales- 

men will help YOU turn your 

/ idle spare time into good 

/ money QUICK! You need no 

y selling experience. You need no 

‘4 capital. You invest nothing. Our 

»” FREE SELLING OUTFIT —and 

NEW tee Plans will 

enable you to make a success selling 

right from the start. Write immedi- 

ately for the startling, NEW details 
of our NEW PLAN foe salesmen. 


If you can’t sell, but want to plant Trees, 





be” 
Pleasant 
Wimberley, 


Farmer 


write quick for New Demonstration Price 
Offer and Catalog. Address Box S.W.126 


Stark's VEW PLAN for 
Salesmen-WRITE NOW/ 





1 STARK NURSERIES, S-F. 8-34 ‘ 
§ Box S. W. 126, Louisiana, Mo. t 
g . Send me QUICK details of your NEW PLAN : 
' 
t 


for Salesmen, showing me how to make good 
g Money in spare time AT ONCE. 


. St. or R. F. D. 





Learn to Play 


Pine-organ.Violin A ARIE, 
Piano, Organ, Violin 
To prove how quick 
and easy our modern 
method of teaching is we 
will send a typical lesson 
absolutely free to any 
child or grown-up who 
would like to become a 
musician. Our home 
study course is complete, 
the most successful that we know of in Amer- 
ica. Lessons are conducted with individual in- 
structions and recitations at the mere price of 
service, supplies and mailing. We have thou- 
sands of accomplished graduates and students. 
You will not be disappointed. Send for the free 
lesson today. Address American College of 
Music, 1378 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 


CALLOUSES 


These soothing, healing pads 
relieve pain instantly; end pres- 
sureonthesore spot and quickly, 


safely loosen and remove callouses. 
Get a box today—only 35¢. 


D' Scholls Zinopads 


Why Tolerate Pimples 
and Blackheads when 


CUTICURA : 





Quickly Relieves Them 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address : “Cuticura,” Dept. 14B, Malden, Mass. 
SSSSSSSSSREEEEEEESSESEees 
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SEVERE drought has been responsible 
for a great increase of acreage planted 
to soybeans to be cut for hay. Four 
methods of making such hay are com- 
mon in lowa: 

1. Mow, rake, cock by hand, load by 


hand, and unload with a power fork. 


2. Mow, rake, cock with a rake, load 


by hand, and unload with a power fork. 


3. Mow, cure in the swath or windrow, 
load with a hayloader, and put up with 
a power fork. 

4. Cut with a binder, shock, load by 
hand, and unload with slings. 


That sweet clover hay is practically 


| equal in feeding value to alfalfa hay of 
| similar quality for feeding steer calves 


and lambs and for wintering dry beef 


| cows is the conclusion drawn by the 
| University of Minnesota. It was found 
| advisable to cut the cured sweet clover 


with an ensilage cutter for cattle feeding. 
Fine grinding of roughage is not recom- 
mended under these circumstances. 
Cut corn fodder was also found fairly 
satisfactory roughage for dry beef cows 
and heifers when fed in limited quanti 
ties with corn silage and cut sweet clover 


| hay. It was found necessary to add a 
| little grain from time to time in order to 


keep the heifers from losing flesh. 
Prairie hay supplemented with linseed 


' meal and limestone proved an unsatis- 
| factory roughage for feeding yearling 


steers and lambs. They did not respond. 
e 


Serious shortage of hay leads the 
University of Illinois to suggest that 
perhaps many farmers will find it profit- 
able this year to store hay in the chopped 
form. As much as 20 to 30 percent may 
be wasted when coarse soybean hay or 
hay of poor quality is fed long, accord 


| ing to the agricultural engineers at this 


institution. Farmers of Illinois agree 
that less hay is wasted by livestock when 


| it is chopped. A questionnaire sent to 
| farmers in many parts of the United 
| States brought the information that 


those who were chopping their hay with 


a hay chopper or ensilage cutter as it 
was put into the barn have found the 
practice so satisfactory that few would 
return to the use of long hay. 

Many farmers have also found that 
the saving in mow space thru chopping 
amounts to 50 to 100 percent. It is very 
important, however, to strengthen the 
barn supports materially because of the 
increased tonnage stored in the same 
space. This should not be neglected. 


Because of winter-killing and other 
problems related to maintaining alfalfa 
stands in the plains area, the Kansas 
Agricultural Experiment Station has 
made extensive studies of the subject. 
Results show that the time of cutting 
the last crop of the season is important. 

It will pay the farmer to take special 
precaution in cutting the last crop of 
alfalfa early enough to allow the plants 
to develop a top growth of eight or ten 
inches by October. This growth can be 
left to build up food reserves in the roots 
and for winter protection from cold. 
Alfalfa having this additional supply of 
reserve food material will develop faster 
in the spring and produce two or three 
hundred pounds more hay per acre the 
first cutting. —F. E. Charles, Kans. 


As an experiment, E. M. Peterson of 
Webster County, lowa, fed two carloads 
of steers ground and unground feed. The 
first lot was fed unground ear corn, oats, 
and barley. The second lot was fed the 
same feed ground. At the end of 120 days 
the steers which had been fed the un 
ground grain, consumed 90 bushels of 
grain more than those in lot 2 which 
had been fed ground feed. 

The weights of the animals in lot 2 
averaged 30 pounds more per steer than 
those in lot 1. This difference in price per 
pound and cost of feed consume 
amounted to $2 per head after the cost 
of grinding was deducted. When figured 
for an entire carload, the difference was 
about $48. “From now on I am going t 
grind all of the feed for my cattle,” Mr. 
Peterson said when he was questioned. 
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Linens 


[ Continued from page 10 | 


brighter, cheerier tones that are prettier 
with our modern china. The design is 
the same quaintly smart checkerboard 
with its tiny incorporated flower face. 
The red, for instance, woven with the 
white, gives a delightful three tone effect 
of bright red, pink, and white. 
This damask also comes in other snap- 
Py colors. The goods is mercerized to 
it luster. It is a strong-wearing, twill 
weave and comes in an all-over pattern 
so it can be cut to advantage for table- 
cloths and napkins. Some women are 
making complete ensembles of it for both 
table and window drapes—particularly 
stunning with their maple furniture. 


RECENTLY, in « home I visited, there 
was a lovely summer table set with a 
daffodil yellow novelty crash cut into 
large squares and oblongs by an inch 
wide orange stripe enclosed in pin stripes 
of turquois blue and black. 

Another peasant linen was in a soft 
green all-linen drawn-work in practically 
an all-over design—very lovely. Among 
the printed linens, a raspberry colored 
linen crash with wide printed center 
stripes and borders of turquois, yellow, 
and red, caught my fancy. 

Crochet sets, still another summer 
table mode, are smart again. Make the 
mats large enough to accommodate the 
whole plate service for the meal; plate, 
coffee cup, water glass, and the silver. 


F you use crochet cotton, a highly mer- 

cerized yarn will give you a lustrous, 
lacy looking set. Carpet warp in cream 
white makes a rich, heavy lace mat al- 
most wear-proof. For an oriental color 
scheme, combine yellow with reddish 
brown and a touch of blue. Select warp 
that is evenly spun and tightly twisted, 
for such, as grandma used to say, will 
wear like iron. Some thrifty women use 
tying twine for their sets. You’d be sur- 
prised how good looking it is. 

Lace dressed tables look luxurious 
whether mercerized filet, hand-tied lace 
cloth, or manufactured sets are used. 
Natural color or ecru in both border and 
medallion, or border and all-over pat- 
terns are shown. Some women say they 
“wash like sheeting,” and look lovelier 
than ever after the tub. Italian hem- 
stitched linens always set delightful, 
thoroly modern summer tables. 

Oil cloths and water proof fabrics 
make smart table appointments, -—_ 
entire kitchen ensembles. Recently, 

a Sunday evening supper in a friead’s § 
home, the table and buffet cover and 
window drapes were of green oil cloth. 
The hostess had made a scallop paper 
pattern with a tea cup, cut the scallops 
around the edges of the cloth, and glued 
a golden yellow moon in the center of 
each scallop. On the table was a vase of 
yellow jonquils. I could vision a jar of 
brilliant nasturtiums on it this summer. 
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Now! Prices Reduced 
enuine Bayer Aspirin 


TINS OF 12 TABLETS BOTTLES OF 


NOW 15° 





24 TABLETS 


NOW 














NEW PRICES 

IN EFFECT AT 
ALL DRUG STORES 
THROUGHOUT 
THE U. S. 











Get Real BAYER Aspirin 
Now at Lowest Prices 
in History 


So as to put the safety and quick action of Genuine Bayer Aspirin within 
the reach of everyone, the price you pay has now been reduced. Reduced 
so low that nobody need ever again accept some other preparation in 
place of the real BAYER ASPIRIN you’ve asked for. 15¢ now for tins 
of 12 tablets. 25c now for bottles of 24 tablets. 


And the big, family size, 100-tablet bottles have again been reduced in 
price. These new low prices are now in effect throughout the United States. 





So—Always Say “Bayer” z 
‘ae You Buy ’ Why Real Bayer Aspirin 


Works So Fast 
And remember, when you ask for n asi tail 
Bayer Aspirin at these new low pf tag gga 
prices it’s unnecessary now to ) glass of water. 
accept any other preparation in its By the time it 
| hits the bottom 
place. of the glass it is 
So—never ask for it by the name disintegrating. 
“aspirin” alone when you buy, but 
always say B-A-Y-E-R Aspirin and 
see that you get it. \ 
Remember, too, that doctors ad- | IN 2 SECONDS BY STOP WATCH 
vise it, for it DOES NOT HARM A Genuine Bayer Aspirin Tablet 





THE HEART. And that scientists starts to disintegrate and go to work. 

. ; : lasses 

rate it among the fastest known ley 4 77> eof ae 

safe reliefs for pain. (See illustra- pay ey as — 

° ° “Taking Hold” o ain a Few 
tions at right.) Minutes after taking. 














ALWAYS SAY “BAYER ASPIRIN” NOW WHEN YOU BUY 
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The Sign of 


True Value- 


The advertised 
Trade Mark! 


Wren you see the trade mark on mer- 
chandise that is advertised in Successful 
Farming you can be sure of getting true 
value for your money when buying these 
products. This guarantee is your protec- 
tion. 


“We guarantee that your money will be 
returned or that satisfactory adjustment 
will be made, if you purchase any article 
advertised in this issue of Successful 
Farming which is not as represented in 
the advertisement. The complaint, investi- 
gation of which will be instituted prompt 
ly, must be submitted to us within one 
year after the advertisement appeared. If 
the article be purchased thru the mails, it 
is a condition of our guarantee that you 
shall have mentioned Successful Farming 
at the time the purchase was made.” 


For your convenience we list below the 
advertisers in this issue of Successful Farm- 
ing who want to send you booklets further 
describing their merchandise. Write today 
for the booklets and folders which interest 
you. 


Household 


“The Home Canner’s Textbook”—Boston Woven 
Hose & Rubber Company, Page 42. 

“Wireless Power”—Briggs & Stratton, Page 42. 

“The Calumet Book of Uven Triumphs’’—General 
Foods, Page 23. 

A Week's Supply of Postum—General Foods, Page 
29. 

Stove Catalog 
Cover. 
“Modern Methods of Home Canning”—Kerr Glass 

Mfg. Corporation, Page 32. 


Kalamazoo Stove Company, Back 


Farm Equipment and Supplies 


“Double Fence Dollars” 
poration, Page 38. 

Farm Implement Folders 
Inside Back Cover. 

Ford Car and Truck Booklets 
pany, Page 43. 

Separator Catalog 
36. 

Windmill Catalog 
pany, Page 38. 

“Black Leaf 40” circular 
Chemical Corporation, 


Continental Steel Cor- 
John Deere Company, 
Ford Motor Com- 
-The Galloway Company, Page 
Stover Mfg. & Engine Com- 


Tobacco By-Products & 
Page 44 


Drugs and Toiletries 


Special Razor Offer 
Company, Page 25. 
New Dog Book—Glover’s Page 42. 


The Gillette Safety Razor 


Building Material, Supplies and Paint 


How to correct conditions in dairy 

Celotex Company, Page 39. 

Roof Catalog—The Edwards Mfg. 
Page 42. 

“101 Questions About Painting and Decorating”— 
The Lowe Brothers Company, Page 30 


barns— The 


Company, 


Miscellaneous 


Free Music 
Page 46. 

Land Booklet—H. S. Funston, Page 42. 

Dog Catalog—Kask askia Kennels, Page 48. 

F arm Land Book—C., Leedy, Page 38. 
*Your Part of a Billion Dolice Estate’’—The North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Company, Page 


American College of Music, 


Lesson 


Garden Supplies 


See Page 40. 
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Birdseye Views 


[ Continued from page 17 | 


bang. Many of New Zealand’s farmers 
were so much in debt when the Big 
Slump (yes, our own depression) came 
that they were unable to meet their in- 
terest payments. They united and raised 
such a storm of protest that a morato- 
rium was passed allowing those who 
found it impossible to meet their interest 
to continue to live on their farms free 
from hindrance for the time being. I say 
“free from hindrance.” The government 
controls the farmers even in the minut- 
est detail. If a man has as many as ten 
hens and sells the eggs, he must record 
every daily transaction. That, of course, 
is one of the penalties of cooperation 
which must be taken with the benefits. 
In conclusion, we will say that New 
Zealand is handling the depression bet- 
ter than any other country and at the 
same time is making great progress in 
solving (again “first”) many problems 
that every nation will have to face. 


Insurance 


| Continued from page 20 | 


ment. Adjusting a claim with a reliable 
company is quick and pleasant—pro- 
viding the insured has made a truthful 
application when he bought the contract. 
Naturally, all companies require that 
at the beginning of an illness or as soon 
as possible after accidental injury, a 
competent physician should be calléd. 
As most policies pay the doctor’s bills, 
this requirement is fair enough. Directly 


after the extent of injuries or gravity of 


illness is determined by the doctor, 
notice should be mailed to the company 
which will immediately send the proper 
blanks for filing a more formal claim. 

Then there are certain time limits on 
payment. These are carefully marked in 
every contract and must be kept in mind 
when filing claim. For instance, one type 
of policy requires that the insured bé ill 
three days before sickness benefits can 
be paid. Otherwise, thousands of claims 
would be filed for everything from just 
plain laziness to green-apple stomach 
ache. The majority of policies require 
that evidence of illness or disability be 
filed within sixty days of their beginning; 
they also require that the disabling re- 


sults of accident appear on the body of 


the insured within from thirty to ninety 
days, varying with the policy. That pre- 
vents grandpa from remembering when 
the Indians scalped him and filing claim 
for it. But it isn’t a hard provision. 
One more thing: It’s a fine idea to 
keep the identification card, furnished 
with accident policies, on one’s person 


while traveling. For upon notification of 


accident from police or bystanders the 
company will, if the insured be uncon- 
scious, bear the expense up to $100 to 
care for him temporarily until such time 
as relatives, friends, or other reliable aid 
can be located. 

The question will always remain— 
“Ts accident and health insurance worth- 
while for me.?”’ The same might be asked 
of good clothing and good food. And 
farmers agree that one to four cents a 
day is an easier way to pay for an acci- 
dent than to “dig up” $100, $300, oreven 
$1,000 when trouble comes. 
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THE New IDEA SPREADER CO. 
Dept. 163, Coldwater, O. 
Independent Manufacturers . . Established 1899 














NEW HAYS _ 
and 


HOW TO CURE THEM 


The drought existing thruout the entire 
country has done irreparable damage to pas- 
tures and hay crops. 


Hundreds of thousands of Successful Farm. 
ing readers have found it necessary to plant 
millet, sudan, buckwheat, sorghum, cowpeas, 
soy beans, etc. to provide ‘forage crops for fall 
feeding. 


To get the greatest possible feed benefit, it 
is necessary that these crops be properly 
cured and cared for. To help you, an article 
by Fred Ferguson will appear in September 
Successful Farming. 


In advance of writing the article, Mr. Fer- 
guson has interviewed farmers ‘and crop 
specialists to determine accurately the best 
ways to cure these different types of crops. 


Be sure to read it, as the facts it will con- 
tain will add many dollars to the feeding 
value of the new hays. 


This is only one of many interesting articles 
which are planned for September. If your 
subscription expires before then and no sales 
man calls on you, be sure to send in your re- 
newal promptly so that you will not miss this 
extremely valuable issue of Successful Farming. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Des Moines, lowa 








he KILL ALL FLIES 


Placed anywhere. Daisy Pi 
Killer attracts and kills fil 

. effective, Neat, 
convenient — Cannot spill — 
Willnot soil or injure anythi 
Lasts all season. 20c at all 
dealers. Harold Somers, Inc., 
150 Kalb Ave.,B’klyn,N.Y. 


EVER FLY KILLER 





Hundred Trained Pointers, Setters, 
Coon, Fox, Rabbit Hounds. $10.00 up. 
Catalogue. 


KASKASKIA KENNELS, D171, HERRICK, ILL. 
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“Big Ben certainly 
makes getting up more 
pleasant” 


Big Ben not only gets you up in the 


antly. He is polite and considerate. 
First he whispers gently. Thenif you 
don’t get up his voice automatically 
changes, he shouts! And his tick is 
quiet as a watch. 

Big Ben has been the farmer’s ‘‘old 
reliable’’ for more than 25 years. He 
is the best known alarm clock in the 
world. 


tomorrow by getting up this new way 
—the Big Ben way. 


BiG BEN 


With quiet tick and 2-voice alarm 
First he whispers —then he shouts 








$epso 


The Westclox name also appears on 
other quality alarm clocks; spring-driven 






Some Westclox alarms have luminous 
dials you can see in the dark. 


Western Crocx Company 
La Salle, Illinois 


InCanada:( prices slightly higher) Western 
Clock Company,Ltd., Peterborough, Ont. 





Bill for Repairs 
[ Continued from page 15 | 


want station XWYZ, and I'll get it!” 

Ann snapped on the switch, dialed and 
waited. Nothing happened. 

“It’s dead,’”’ she announced. “The 
radio’s dead.” 

“Dead!” roared Mr. Trask, hopping 


| out of his chair. “Bill Parker put new 





morning on time—but he does it pleas- | 


Ask your dealer to show you this | 
handsome dependable clock and start | 


It’s worth the difference to get a | 


models from $1.25 up; electric alarms 
from $2.25 up; also electric wall-clocks. | 


| 


” 


tubes in a month ago. It can’t be dead 

““Maybe it’s the aerial,’” Ann soothed. 
“The high wind today, you 

After a frenzied glance at his watch, 
her father was at the phone. 

“If you can’t get him at the shop, call 
the Gardiners,” Ann suggested sweetly. 


TEN minutes later she heard the 
brakes of Bill’s flivver squeal in the 
driveway. Then Bill, very handsome, 
very businesslike walked into the living- 
room. Ann, looking up from her book, 
greeted him cooly. Bill hadn’t been at 
the Gardiner’s, but of course she wasn’t 
interested in that. He knelt and fussed 
noisily with the cabinet, his face turned 
away from the others. 


“It’s the tubes,”’ Bill diagnosed. ““The 


filament’s been broken. Funny thing 
that. Gardiners down the street have 
been having the same sort of trouble.” 

Ann kept her eyes on her book. 

Fix them up, Bill,” Mr. Trask 
pleaded. “I’ve got to listen in at nine 
for dope on the Detroit strike—I’ve got 
to find out if it’s make or break with me. 

“No kidding?” young Parker asked. 
“Gosh!” 

He opened his repair kit, and replaced 
the tubes. Impatiently, Mr. Trask 
leaned over and turned on the switch. 
Nothing happened. Mr. Trask growled. 


“ec 


Must be the aerial,”’ Bill muttered. 
“Where’s your ladder?” 

Surprisingly, Ann said she’d show 
him. Outside, the wind whipped strands 
of her hair across her face, flattened the 
apple-green dress against her slender 
body. She clutched his arm. It was, very 
definitely, that sort of night. 

“Don’t go up on the roof. You—you 
might fall,’’ she said. “Oh Bill—darling, 
please don’t go up in this wind!” 

“IT don’t have to go up on the roof,” 
he grinned. “I cut the aerial here, near 
the window, just as soon as it was dark. 

“Bill—you didn’t!” Ann gurgled. He 


stooped, and twisting together the ends | 


of the wire with his pliers, taped the 
splice. “And, of course, you know | 
wrecked the tubes just as Ginny did 
theirs. Bill, you wretch, why did you 
do it? How could you?” 

The Methodist church clock chimed 
nine as he drew her into his arms. He 
knew to a fraction of an inch how far he 
must bend his head to reach her soft 
little mouth. 

“Because,” young Parker said, “you 
owe me a darn lot of kisses and today’s 
the first of the month. I just thought 
that I’d deliver your Bill in person.” 





The September issue of Suc- 
cessful Farming will include Phoe- 
nix Bird, a fast moving, outdoor 
story refreshing as the northwoods 
pines. Do you like our stories? 
Write us about them, and we will 
try to meet your tastes.—Editors. 


















“And I couldn’t get 


along without his little 
brother— Pocket Ben” 


Here’s a dependable watch that will 
| stand the hard knocks of the day’s 
work about the farm—yet so smart in 
appearance that you'll be proud to 
show him to your friends. 

Look at these features—attractive 
thin case—new type bow and crown— 
pull-out set—etched silver dial—smart 
pierced hands—clear non-breakable 
erystal—rustless non-magnetic hair- 
| spring. Every Pocket Ben is given a 
thorough ‘3 position running test’’ 
for actual performance. 

Pocket Ben will give you thousands 
of hours of dependable time and he 
costs only $1.50. Ask to see him at 
your dealer’s. 


Keep on time with 


POCKET 
BEN 


Made by the makers of Big Ben 











Westclox also makes Dax, another pocket 
watch that gives good service. Even though 
he does not have all the features of Pocket 
Ben, Dax is a sturdy and reliable watch 
at $1.25—a wonderful value. 


| Western Crock Company 
La Salle, Illinois 


InCanada:( prices slightly higher) Western 
Clock Company, Ltd., Peterborough, Ont. 
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THe orchard ladder shown in Ficure 
1 is very light and can be moved from 
one tree to another without a good deal 
of effort. It is made of a hickory pole, 
split approximately two-thirds of the 
way to the top, and the length of the 
pole is governed by the average height 
and size of the trees in the orchard where 
the ladder is to be used. After splitting 
the pole as shown in the illustration and 
distending it by boring holes and insert- 
ing the bottom rung, a bolt should be 
sunk just above the end of the split to 
hold the remainder of the pole together. 
After this is done, the remaining rungs 
may be inserted equally distant, the one 


from the other.—]J. P. W., Mo. 


Trouble in getting our young chickens 
into the poultry house before cold weath- 
er was largely eliminated last fall when 
we placed a lighted lantern in the house 
just above the roosts one damp, rainy 
evening. The chickens were started to- 
ward the house and went directly toward 
the light. In a few minutes, practically 
every one of the flock was safely on the 
roosts.—Mrs. L. R. M., Kans. 


The stoneboat shown in illustration 4 
is easily made, and need not be at all ex- 
pensive. The material required: 2 eight- 
foot planks; 2 large bolts; and a two-foot 
piece of four-by-four. One end of each 
eight-foot plank should be pointed and 
holes should be drilled (centered) in the 
opposite ends. Then a hole of similar 
bore should be drilled in each end of the 
four-by-four. This will enable the boat 
to be fastened together with bolts, as 
shown in the sketch. Ficure A illus- 
trates the handy manner in which the 
swinging sides of the boat may be ex- 
tended to accommodate a stone. In B, 
the rock has been drawn up on the boat 
by a forward pull on the chain, and in C 
the rock is snugly back against the four- 
by-four and ready to be pulled away. 
This boat is also very handy for moving 
barrels and other large objects, but its 
principal feature lies in eliminating the 
lifting and prying needed to roll rocks 
upon the ordinary boat.—D. M., lowa. 
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To level with a square, fasten a clamp 
securely to the vertical arm and then at- 
tach a plumb-bob to the end of the 
clamp, as shown in illustration 2. When 
the distance between the string and the 
center of the plumb-bob at B is equal to 
the distance between the string and the 
vertical arm at. distance A, the surface 
upon which the lower arm of the square 
rests must be perfectly level.—F. G.,Wis. 


For useful suggestions from readers, 
we pay $2 each. Perhaps you have 
some device for lightening farm and 
home work which you would like to 
suggest. We want full details but you 
must be brief. Unused suggestions not 
returned; those used will be paid for 
promptly at the above rate.—Editors. 


Green gooseberries can be easily 
stemmed by this method: Take a piece 
of clean screened wire (18 inches square 
is a good size) and place the berries upon 
it, about a pint at a time. Then with 
your hands, rub the berries against the 
wire, gently but firmly. In this way the 
stems are rubbed off in a few moments 
and you can take the berries out stem- 
less with no damage to your hands and 
nails. Gooseberries should be stemmed 
just as quickly as possible after they 
have been picked.—Mrs. J. L.S., lowa. 


Illustration 3 shows a very convenient 
method of avoiding extra work in afford 
ing protection to climbing roses thruout 
severe winter weather. The trellis upon 
which the growing roses are trained js 
hinged at the bottom so that the trellis 
work will swing outward (vines stil! at 
tached) and be lowered to the ground, 
It may then be covered with straw and 
thus forms a complete barrier against 
the elements. As shown in the sketch, 
small door hooks are sufficient to hold 
the trellis upright.—D. L. B., Iowa. 


I find an old nut pick so indispensabk 
that I keep one handy in my kitcher 
cabinet. It will remove a cork so smal 
that a corkscrew would tear it to bits, 
punches holes in all sifting cans, unties 
hard knots, cleans seams in milk pails, 
removes clogged particles from the food 
grinder, and picks out cherries or pickles 
from a bottle neck too small for a fork 
and other household uses innumerabl 
Just try it.—Mrs. C. A. H., Minn, 


A rubber plate wiper as you buy in 
any ten-cent store is the best tool to use 
in filling your dough in the tins after 
you have mixed a cake or anything 11 
that line. You will be surprised how 
fast your work is done, and no waste is 
left sticking in bowl.—Mrs. A. G., Ill. 

All children like books but it is indeed 
a problem to keep the backs of books 
clean where the children use them, 
whether they are the children’s ow: 
books or books of the older folks that 
they enjoy looking through time and 
again. If the back or covers of the books 
are painted with shellac which is color 
less, it will prevent finger marks from 
showing and what few do show may 
easily be wiped off with a damp cloth. 
The shellac alters in no way the color or 
finish of the back or cover. Do this with 
the books when the children first get 
them and the covers remain neat as long 
as the book lasts.—P. O. F., Iowa. 


A broken hand-saw blade attached to 
a pole 10 or 15 feet long made a ver} 
convenient pruning and trimming saw 
for our farm orchards.—R. B., Ohio. 
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E READY to do a fast, clean job of cutting your corn with a 
dependable John Deere Corn Binder. You'll get through in a 
jiffy .... save hard work .... get your corn in the shock or 

silo when its feeding value is highest . . . . ahead of bad weather... . 
ahead of frost. 

For more than 20 years, John Deere horse-drawn binders have given corn 
growers real satisfaction. Light draft, easy handling of the corn, accurate 
tying, power bundle carrier, strength and durability in every part—these are 
features that have made it the outstanding binder in good work and low cost 
of operation. 

If you have a tractor, you will find even greater economy in the John Deere 
Power Corn Binder. It has all the qualities of the horse-drawn binder, plus 
added strength for tractor power and speeds. When used with bundle elevator 
and wagon hitch, as shown below, it provides one-man cutting capacity of 
an-acre-an-hour or more for silo-filling. There’s real speed and economy .. . 
no lifting of heavy bundles . . . . no waste of leaves or ears. You can cut in 
any field condition where a tractor will operate—bad weather doesn't inter- 
fere with getting the corn cut when it’s ready. 


Have one of these John Deere binders ready for your corn harvest this year. 
Know the satisfaction and profit of cutting your corn faster and easier than 
ever before. See your John Deere dealer. Write to John Deere, Moline, Illinois 
and ask for booklet DA, mentioning whether you use tractor or horse power. 















inders Will 
Help Whip The Feed Shortage 
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7 John Deere Equipment 
For Your Fall Work 


V/V HEN you choose an implement 
bearing the John Deere trade- 
mark, you are assured of dependable 








service, low upkeep costs, 
and more years of good 
work. These are the 
qualities that have made 
John Deere implements the 
favorites with farmers the 
world over. Call on your John 

eere dealer and look over 
this improved fall equipment: 








Tractors— 
John Deere two-cylin- Ly 4 
der tractors burn low- aed 


cost fuels. Three-plow size 
for the heavier jobs; two- 
plow standard-tread and 


purpose tractors for all 
farm work, including planting and cultivating. 
Both sizes used for drawbar, belt, and power 
take-off service. For low-cost power, choose a 


John Deere. 


Plows— 
John Deere plows are famous for 
clean scouring, good work, and long 
life. Furnished in all sizes and types for 








use with horses or tractor. Mold- 

board types equipped with gen- 

uine John Deere steel or chilled 

bottoms. Disk plows; middle- 

breakers; listing sleties disx tillers 
a tillage tool for every job 


a “Wagons and Trucks— 


Dependable hauling 


maf 1 
adjustable-tread general nae 0 








equipment to meet all 
farm needs. New all- 
steel, rubber-tired trail- oa 
er gear for high-speed 

transportation. Quality- Y I 
built throughout. » Lai 





ure 


Beater-on-the-axle construction permits 


EQUIPMENT —- box, higher drive wheels, lighter 
raft 5 


, simpler construction, better work. 
Three-beater horse-drawn or power-driven 
types. 

Be sure to see this equipment at 
your John Deere dealer's. Write to 
John Deere, Moline, Illinois, Dept. 
D, for free folders. 


Spreaders—- 











































850,000 Customers have proved the economy of 


FACTORY PRICES 





“——and we simply couldn't beat faa 





We certainly saved a 
lot of money by buy- 
ing Direct from the 
FACTORY! 





200 Styles and Sizes of 
Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces 


34th Year in Business 


You'll thrill at the FACTORY PRICES in this 
NEW, FREE Kalamazoo Catalog—just out. You'll 
marvel at the beautiful new Porcelain Enamel 
Ranges and Heaters—new styles, new features, charm- 
ing new color combinations. Ranges in Nile Green 
and Ivory, Sand Tan and Ivory, Pigeon Blue and 
Ivory, Pearl Gray and White, and Black and Ivory. 

Mail coupon now—get this exciting, colorful Free catalog, spar- 
kling with over 175 illustrations—over 200 styles and sizes—174 
Ranges, 12 Different Heaters, 22 Furnaces—the finest Catalog 
Kalamazoo ever printed. You’ll see more bargains than in 20 Big 
Stores—Come straight to the Factory and SAVE MONEY. 


Quality—Above All Else 
Quality is the same that over 850,000 satisfied customers have 
trusted for 34 years. Kalamazoo Stoves approved by Good House- 
keeping Institute—used by Century of Progress prize winners, 
State and County Fair Champions. Read about these Blue Ribbon 
winners! Mail coupon for Free Factory Catalog. 


What This Great Catalog Offers You 


1. Combination Gas, Coal and Wood Ranges; Coal and Wood Ranges; 
Circulating Heaters; Furnaces — both pipe and one-register type —all at 
FACTORY PRICES 


2. Cash or Easy Terms— Year to Pay— A New Money Saving Payment Plan. 


Kalamazoo quality, could we? ... 
It was a lucky day when I sent 
for that FREE Catalog.” 


The “Oven That Floats in Flame” 
Read about the marvelous “Oven that Floats in Flame’’—also 
the new Non-Scorch Lids, new Copper Reservoirs and many other 
new features. Everybody will be talking about this FREE Catalog. 
Get your copy early. 
Quality Heaters and Furnaces 

Many styles of Porcelain Enamel Heaters—both Walnut and Black. 
Also Wood-burning stoves at bargain prices. Make a double saving 
by ordering your furnace at the factory price and installing it 
yourself. Thousands do. It’s easy. Send us a rough sketch of your 
rooms. We furnish FREE plans. 


Buy Your Stoves Direct From the Men Who Make Them 
You don’t have to pay more than the Factory Price. Don’t “‘guess” 
at quality. Follow the lead of 850,000 others who saved millions of 
dollars by buying their stoves direct from the men who make them 
Come straight to the Factory. Mail coupon now for this inter- 
esting Free catalog. 

THE KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY, Mfrs. 


21 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. Warehouses: Utica, N. Y.; Akron, Ohio 





3. 30 Days FREE Trial—360 Days Approval Test 


4, 24 Hour Shipment—Safe Delivery Guaranteed 
20 inch wide 
Fire Door 
takes logs 
11% inches 
thick, 18 
inches long 


5. $100,000 Bank Bond Guarantee of Satisfaction. 
6. 5 Year Parts Guarantee. 


7. FREE Furnace Plans—FREE Service. 





. 


feb ene A Gy 


Trade Mark 
Reyistered 


Direct to You” 


Prepare for a Cold Winter 


22% 
wide 
takes bigchunks 
of coal, big logs. 
Holds fire 15 
hours. 


inches 
Fire Pot 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., 
MANUFACTURERS 
21 Rochester Ave., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Dear Sirs: Please send me your 
FREE Catalog 
Check articles in which you 
H are interested. 
| Coal and Wood Ranges [_] 


Comb. Gas, Coal 
and Wood Ranges [_] 


Heaters [_] 
Oil Stoves [_] 





Furnaces [_] 


(Please Print Name Plainly) 


A a NE AE CRN I SL Co SE 
“ 





